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There is such a thing as living too long. Any 
man’s life is longer than it should be when it is con- 
tinued by a shirking of duty. Life, like any other 
treasure, is to be measured in its value by its wise use, 
rather than by its safe hoarding. When the risk or 
the expenditure of life is a duty, the poorest thing in 
the world to do is to give a first place to the desire 
for prolonged living. Living is very well in its way 
when a man has a right to live; but every man has 
reason to be on the watch lest he make living, rather 
than the right use of his life, the aim of present exertion. 


The Christian may fairly test himself by his sense 
of congeniality with his surroundings. The habitat 
or environment of an animal may be a more essential 
factor to life than its food and drink. The chief ele- 
ments of life are the elements that envelop our whole 
being. Not what we eat, but what we breathe; not 
what we live on, but what we live in; not our food, but 
our atmosphere,—constitutes life’s better portion. If 
the Christian must feed on God’s word, still more 
must he abide in the Word. A plant must live in 
the sunshine, a fish in the water, a man in the air, 
and a disciple of Christ must abide in Christ. 


It is not easy for us to be absolutely impartial .in 
our judgments or in our processes of reasoning. ” So 





prone are we to be swayed by our preferences in our 
examination of proofs, and in our weighing of argu- 
ments, that “it has been said that reason is the fac- 
ulty that finds reasons for what we wish to believe.” 
A consciousness of this danger cannot, it is true, guard 
us infallibly against its results; but it can make us 
more charitable in passing judgment on the opinions 
of those who differ with us in important matters of 
doctrine, while agreeing with us as to the source of 
all truth. Even with the best of motives, they may 
be honestly mistaken ;—possibly we are so. 


During term time, students are supposed to be accu- 
mulating mental stores for future use. During vaca- 
tion time, they have an opportunity to see and toshow 
how.much they have gained in term time. It is much 
the same in the moral world as in the mental. City 
Christians are supposed to have their religious term 
time in the cooler months, and their vacation time in 
midsummer. Now is the season, therefore, when they 
can see and show how much they have gained in the 
working months of this year. Does it occur to any 
of them that they will seem to have been overworked, 
or to have been overloaded, religiously? Have they 
anything, in fact, worth noting as a result of the reli- 
gious labors of the year, from which they are now 
seeking rest so zealously ? . 


It is true that God knows our needs before we ex- 
press our sense of them, and it is also true that God 
gives good gifts to those who never ask anything from 
him. But it is likewise true that God asks us to ask 
from him, and that. God conditions his giving of the 
choicest blessings on their being asked for. Unless 
we ask of God, we cannot have so much from God, or 
have such a gain in that which we do have from him, 
as is possible in answer to our prayers to him. Ask- 
ing of God is a duty, as well as a privilege ; and the 
performance of any duty brings its reward in more 
ways than one. 

““Unasked he gives;’ dost thou object? 
Yet ask him not the less; 
For even a blessing blessing needs 
To make it blessedness. 
“* Unasked he gives;’ ’tis very true, 
His bounty is so great ; 
Yet no man ever got from God, 
But he had more to get.” 


The chief difference between agreeable and dis- 
agreeable people, in this world, between those whom 
everybody. loves and those who are loved by nobody, 
is in the place given by them respectively to se/f, in 
their thoughts, in their words, and in their actions. 
Those persons who give the first place to themselves, 
in their intercourse with others, cannot well be pleasing 
to others. And those persons who, lovingly, give the 
first place to those whom they meet, cannot be gener- 
ally disagreeable, whatever they say ordo. If a person 
thinks of himself, thinks of what he can say of him- 
self, thinks of what the other-is likely to think of him, 
thinks of the impression he will make on the other, 
he is sure to stand in his own light, when he meets 
another. But if he thinks first of the other person, 


thinks of the other’s good side, thinks of what he can 
say that will gratify the other, or that will help 





the other, and if he speaks and acts accordingly, he 
is sure to be a means of light and cheer to others. If, 


in short, you find that you are commonly disagree- 
able, or are commonly counted so ;—but if you are 
thinking of others than yourself, you have no thought 
on this subject ; so this point does not concern you. 


Every one is subject to moods. Every one knows 
the added power of special seasons of inspiration, in the 
work of the heart, the head, orthe hand. But he who 
uses his best moods to best advantage is the man who 
works on in all moods, and who is sure to be at his 
special business when one of those times of inspiration 
strikes him. He who waits until he feels like study- 
ing, or like writing, or like painting, or like prea hing, 
or like doing anything else worth doing, commonly finds 
that his times of feeling that way grow more and more 
infrequent. But he who will work whether he feels 
like it or not, commonly finds that he feels like work- 
ing oftener andeoftener. This is, in fact, the peculiar 
gain of a college training as a preparation for one’s 
life-work. It gets one into the way of studying at 
certain times because he must doso, whether he wants 
to do so or not. This is an incidental gain of regular 
editorial service. Perhaps the best and most success- 
ful woman writer on general topics yet known to the 
American press, said of her training in this line: “I 
once entered into a written contract to write one col- 
umn per day on any subject I was instructed to write 
on, for three years in advance; and at the end of that 
three years I had not, for a single day, failed of ful- 
filling my task, which included everything from book 
revision, comments on government, public men and 
affairs, to a common advertisement paragraph. ... It 
was a toilsome time; but one positive satisfaction I 
feel in looking back, is the consciousness of the entire 
command it gave me of all my mental forces. It 
cured me entirely of the mental perversity that waits 
for the inspiration of creative moods to do what is 
necessary to be done. No matter how great the dis- 
inclination, whenever I had anything to do, I did it, 
—illy sometimes, sometimes better, but I did it the 
very best I could at that moment. The final result 
was, not deterioration in style, but a much higher 
aggregate of forces and of command.” It is much 
the same in every branch of service. He who waits 
for inspiration, is likely to keep on waiting. He who 
works right on, inspiration or no inspiration, is surest 
to be at work when inspiration comes his way. The 
best time for doing a good work is when that work 
ought to be done—whether one feels like it or not. 





THE ONE ALL-DIVIDING LINE. 


There is just one line in the universe that never 
varies—that is ever and always the same; and that 
is the line that separates truth from falsehood,—the 
true from the false. All other lines are variable and 
relative ; at times they are in one direction, and at 
times they are in another; this line alone is fixed and 
absolute. Good and bad are relative terms; so also 
are light and darkness, life and death; but not so are 
truth and falsehood. They never change places; they 
are in primitive and in eternal opposing. 

The conception of this all-dividing line between 
truth and falsehood, between the true and the false, 
is the one conception that is back of and above our 
very conception of a personal God; it is the one test 


to which we bring all claims of a revelation from 


God. . It is; in fact, thé oie standard by which God 
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himself, and all his ways and all his words, must both 
primarily and ultimately be judged. What is truth, 
and what is falsehood, what things are’true, and what 
things are false, may indeed be questions for study 
and for discussion; but that God is true, and that all 
that is of God is the truth; that all falsehood is in 
opposition to God, and that all that is false is outside 
of and is over against God,—cannot be in question or 
in fair discussion, An admission of doubt there, or a 
concession at one of those points, is fatal to a concep- 
tion of God as God. 

If God be not true, then God is false; and the very 
suggestion of a false God is the suggestion of a God 
who is not God. Every word of God is true, or by 
its very exhibit of falsity it is proved to be not of 
God. Hence both God and the words of God are 
true, and are the truth, or they are contrary to God, 
and can never represent God. 

The line that separates truth and falsehood, the 
true and the false, divides between God and his 
opposers. God himself is always on one side of that 
line, never on the other. If we were to conceive of 
God as at any time on the other side of the line which 
divides the true and the false, we must thereby recog- 
nize God as so far false, and as so far no longer God. 
And whatever is beyond that line, whether it be of 
personality, of word, or of act, is over against God ; 
is, so far, in irreconcilable hostility to God. 

It was this dividing line between truth and false- 
hood that Jesus recognized and gave emphasis to as 
separating himself and his opposers—as the repre- 
sentatives, respectively, of God and 6f the Devil. 
“If God were your Father, ye would love me,” he 
said; “for I came forth and am come from God... . 
Ye are of your father the Devil....There is no 
truth in him. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh 
of his own: for he is a liar, and the father thereof. 
But because I say the truth, ye believe me not.” 
Nor was that line a new line arbitrarily drawn by 
Jesus. It was, and is, and is to be, the one absolute 
line in all the universe, dividing between God and 
his opposers; between those who are God’s and those 





who are the Devil’s. From the beginning, and so 
down to the present, and so on henceforth forever- 
more, & lie has been, and is, and ever must be, of the 
Devil; and in order to be a liar, one must be on the 
side and in the service of the Devil, without any 
possibility of qualification or of exception in any form 
whatsoever. 

It is not necessary to go to the ten commandments 
to find whether or not a lie is specifically forbidden 
there; nor yet to search the Bible in order to ascer- 
tain if a lie is ever justifiable by the precepts of that 
Book of books. The idea of truth is back of the 
Bible and back of the ten commandments. If it 
could be shown that the ten commandments or any 
other portion of the Bible were a lie, or an attempted 
justification of a lie, that would in itself be so far a 
condemnation of that portion of the Bible, and would 
indicate its origin—from him who “is a liar and the 
father thereof.” “God is true.” God is “a God of 
truth.” “God desireth truth.” “No lie is of the 
truth.” God himself cannot lie; nor can he justify 
in another that which is essentially hostile to his own 
nature, and, which is the distinctive mark of hostility 
to himself. God can forgive a lie; but God cannot 
justify a lie; for if a lie or if the justifying of a lie were 
in God, or were of God, God would cease to be God, 
—the true God, the God of truth unvaryingly. 

A clear recognition of this truth of truths concern- 
ing the one all-dividing line of the universe would 
settle in advance every one of those questions of 
casuistry which men puzzle over when they ask them- 
selves whether or not a lie may at some time, or under 
some circumstances, be justifiable. In the light of 
this truth of truths, every such question would better 
be stated: Is it ever right or wise to cross the line 
that separates God and his enemies? Is it ever justifi- 
able to turn against God, and to enter the service of 
the Devil? That is the real state of the case; for no 
man can tell a lie without: crossing that line, and so 
putting himself in hostility to God; since not even 





God himself can make a lie other than a proof of the 
Devil’s service. 

One of the specious ways by which men delude 
themselves, or are deluded, into believing that a lie 
may, in certain contingencies, be justifiable, is by 
supposing that a lie may, in an emergency, be neces- 
sary to the guarding of a loved one’s honor, or to the 
saving of a loved one’s life. On this supposition, they 
think that they could, perhaps, show how true they 
were by proving themselves false; that they might be 
so true, indeed, as to lie in evidence of their fidelity. 
But in order to save a friend by a lie, it is necessary, 
as a preliminary, to cross the line that separates God 
from his enemies, and to enter the service of the Devil 
in defense of the friend—imperiled by the providence 
of God. ‘To be frank in such a case, the tempted one 
might turn his face God-ward, and say explicitly: 
“In this emergency, Lord, I decide to desert thy ser- 
vice, and to commit myself and my friend to the care 
of the Devil. I would have preferred to remain in thy 
service, and under thy protection; but in this strait 
I cross over into the Devil’s domain, and for myself, 
and for my loved one, I defy thee.” Can that seem 
to be right, or prudent? Judge ye, one and all. 

To admit that one would be willing to lie in an 
emergency, is only another way of admitting that one 
would be willing to desert God and to enter the 
Devil’s service—for a consideration. If men realized 
that this is always the fact, they would be more reluc- 
tant to confess to a doubt as to the unvarying obli- 
gations of truth—under all circumstances, and at 
whatever cost. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The successful experience of any teacher, in the line 
of methods of work with and for his scholars, is likely 
to be of service to other teachers also, if it is reported 
for their benefit. Thus there is both instruction and en- 
couragement in the following sketch of work with his 
class by a Massachusetts teacher: 


*May one of your scholars tell you of a little success he has 
had in teaching? I have a class of girls in a mission school, 
who are employed in doing housework. It was some time be- 
fore I could become acquainted with them, or they with me, and 
so it was hard to teach them. I don’t think we need any intro- 
duction now; we know each other very well. Your hints and 
suggestions helped on the acquaintance. One by one, without 
any expressed wish on my part, they provided themselves with 
good reference Bibles. To awaken an interest in the contents of 
their new Bibles, I prepare, each week,a card. On one side are 
daily readings for the week, the Saturday reading being the les- 
son for the next day. On this side also I have space for the 
stanza of a hymn, or an appropriate word of direction or coun- 
sel ; on the other side, written very plainly, a verse of Scripture. 
I ask them to place this where they will see it the first thing in- 
the morning and the last thing at night. I hand the card to 
them in a nicely fitting envelope, properly directed, and I re- 
ceive a cordial “Thank you.” They each recite the verse of 
the week which has passed. If absent, the card is sent to them. 
One member of the class, of lovely Christian character, has been 
ill for several months, much of the time confined to her bed. 
Through this card, I am able to send her comforting words of 
Scripture and cheering hymns. Seeking divine guidance, and 
now acquainted with each scholar, I try, with all these cards, to 
rightly divide the word of truth. The new Bibles are begin- 
ning to show wear. I see a growing interest in the lessons. 
Three of the scholars were received into a church the first of 
May. Their employment precludes my visiting them as I might 
others, but I can do what I can. It is natural to think that what 
has helped one may help another. 


It is never a pleasant task to pass unfavorable judg- 
ment on a book which has been written with a good 
motive, which has absorbed much time and toil in its 
preparation, and which has involved a large outlay on 
the part of its publishers in its presentation to the public. 
But an editor’s first duty, in the matter of book-review- 
ing, is toward his readers, not toward the author or the 
publishers of the book under examination ; and this duty 
must be discharged faithfully, however unpleasant it may 
be. An expensive and imposing set of volumes, on Solo- 
mon’s Temple and other Holy Houses of the Hebrews, 
by Professor Timothy Otis Paine, has recently been pub- 
lished, at large expense, by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., of 
Boston and New York, and is offered to the public, by 
subscription agents, at the net cost of twenty dollars the 
set. This work is advertised as the valuable outcome of 
the author’s “enthusiastic and careful study of thirty- 
three years ;” and, in view of all that is claimed for it, 
it is a matter of importance to readers of The Sunday 


-| objections to his work as a whole. 





School Times to learn whether or not they would be 
justified in the outlay which is necessary to obtain-a copy 
of this work for their personal guidance in study, Hence 
it is that this work has been subjected to a competent 
critical examination, and that the adverse judgment as 
to its trustworthiness has been given in full in the pages 
of The Sunday School Times. It is hardly to be won- 
dered at that the author of this work is not fully satisfied 
with the results of such an examination and exhibit; 
nor that he asks to be heard in defense, or in explana- 
tion, of his theories. That there may be no question as 
to the fairness of the criticisms upon his work, his ex- 
tended letter is given herewith; although it really pre- 
sents not a single point which bears upon the main 
He writes : 


ELMWOOD, MASs., June 27, 1886. 
EDITOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: , 


In The Sunday School Times’s issue of June 19, Paine is called 
a professor of “history,’””—an error seen elsewhere. He has 
been its professor of “Hebrew” (Chaldee, Syriac, ete.) for 
twenty years, or ever since the school mentioned was founded 
(see the author’s titlepage). 

The “thirty-three years” have been devoted, not merely to 
“the study of texts,” but to making some two thousand draw- 
ings. Besides, the Hebrew professorship and a pastorate of 
thirty years (still continuing over the same society) helped to - 
make the period of work “ rather long.” 

But this explanation is a partial one. The reviewer speaks 
of a portion only of one house in the temple group—the central 
house. The author finds, and draws, seventy-two other houses 
in the temple group; besides the nine courts, eight walls, holy: 
enclosure, city, and six divisions of the holy oblation. To these 
add the other holy houses, altars, sea, lavers, etc.; and then 
many of the same forms are treated all over again, according to 
old texts outside of the oldest Hebrew. mn 

Paine “ passed over .. . almost a library” on the temple, be- 
eause it is a very heavy labor to study even one ancient or very 
old author, and make careful drawings according to his text 
independent of all other similar texts; and a man at sixty 
begins to count his years. 

Reviewer, “ Jahveh;” Paine, “ Jahvah.” Fuerst has “ Jih- 
veh, Jehveh, Jahveh, Jahvah,” We have also “ Jehovih, 
Jehovah.” This holiest name has come down to us without: 
vowels. Paine adopts “‘ Jahvah,” comparing “ Havvah” (Eve), 
and “Jah.” By preference, / takes a before it, in Hebrew. 

Reviewer, “Amma, Massa;” Paine, “Aamma, Massaa.” 
The first a with a dot over it is aleph, and & (mark over it) is 
ayin (see author’s Key to Abbreviations). The author took 
his aleph and ayin from the English representatives of hiero- © 
gly phic ictters. nm 

“Veil” and “ Plate M.” Chapter III. (not “TIV.”) contains 
forms chiefly false and rejected. If the veil had been described 
in oldest Hebrew, Plate M would have been a perspective, 
instead of a shaded elevation, been marked “ Pl. G 2’” (2 prime), 
and been inserted in Chapter I. But there is so much to con- 
firm the notion that there was a veil between the pillars (see 
end of Chap. III.), that the veil is drawn and published at the 
head of its chapter. mc 

“Built” ('exodéunce), “made” (‘asah: Paine would write 
Gasah), are never exact equivalents. He “built (gxodéuncer, 
Heb. banah) the rib into a woman.” The putting together of 
the human frame—our earthly tabernacle—is likened to the 
building of a house. If the veil hung between Jachin and Boaz, 
it was “‘ built” in as a portion of the temple. - 

“ About 285 B. C.” Some time in the third century before 
our era: a date for the general reader. The author lays no 
claim to being a professor of “history ;” his whole volume is a 
work on “ forms” simply. The date “ 283 B. C.” was familiar 
to him. 

“The palace of King Solomon” is merely mentioned as “ of 
the like work,” and is termed “ The house where he dwelt” 
(1 Kings 7:8). This is all the description that we have of it; 
but it is a brilliant description. 

The same verse (8) gives us an equally bright picture of a 
second house, called the “ house for Pharaoh’s daughter.” 

1 Kings 7 : 1-7 describes “ The house of the forest of Lebanon.” 
Verses 9-12 are mixed ; they treat of the temple, but the author 
finds some things in them true of the house of the forest also. 
Four houses are described, therefore. 

Paine had no “system of reconstruction ;” he merely made 
drawings according to the specifications. 

“Mishnic tractate on ‘ Measurements’” (reviewer), Paine 
states (p. 160) wherein the Mishnic temple differs from Solo- 
mon’s and Ezekiel’s; and he shows to the eye how they differed 
in Plates L. and IX. 

The reading of the rabbinic spurnv (“ thanks ”) into “Sphor- 
no,” the name of the rabbi, instead of “Sippurenu,” the sup- 
posed name of the commentary, happily affects not the descrip- 
tive text, nor any of the drawings. By “lately discovered ” (p. 
79) this commentary, Paine means “lately came upon” it in his 
researches. 

“Why Gadholoth, instead of the correct Gedholoth?” Be- 
cause the word is the plural of “ gadhol,” meaning “ great.” 
Sheva (:) stands for a very short a, e, 7, or 0,—is the Hebrew 
pointing for an obscure vowel, etc. 

Both in the tabernacle and temple, the reviewer recites com- 
mon doctrines concerning their forms, and condemns Paine’s 
restorations because his forms differ from those familiar to the 
reviewer. Paine, on the contrary, refers his forms, word by 
word, not to any human production, but to the divine texts of 
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Scripture, taking as his motto, “Truth is the only authority.” 
See the author’s work. 

Adopting no notion, view, theory, or supposition,—knowing 
nothing about any holy house forms,—Paine drew according to 
specifications; and as the forms, lost for ages, began to come 
into view, and as their uses became known, he found it neces- 
sary to give more exact Engl.sh translations to many Hebrew 
architectural terms. Hence what the reviewer complains of,— 
“ galleries,”’ “ dais-like galleries.” Others will be found ; as, 
“ spreadings,” “contractions,” “ pilasters,” “treasure closets,” 
‘porch wings,” “step porches,” “ gradines,” “ curtain knobs,” 
ete. 

“ Exodus 26 : 2-6,”’ and other verses, refer the taches to the 
loops and curtains. This is one-half of the reference. Again, 
Exodus 35 : 11; 39 : 33, shows that the same taches also belong 
to the boards,—just as much as the boards’ bars and sockets be- 
long to the boards. Hence, the taches are curtain knobs, gara- 
sim meaning “ ankles,”—knob-shaped castings. 

“The Capitol.” The house of the forest is so termed twicé— 
once on the titlepage (popular name), and once where this 
house is shown to be the capitol, “the house for his kingdom” 
(Chronicles). It had the judgment hall, royal throne, national 
treasury, and the five hundred shields and spears of the king’s 
life-guard. 

It is regarded as a holy house on account of its sacred setting 
in the Scriptures. It is commonly termed “ Beth Jair” (House 
of the Forest) throughout the author’s work. The Chaldee 
Targum calls it “The cooling house of the kings,”—a summer 
resort or residence, it would seem. 

Timo. OTIS PAINE, 
Author of The Holy Houses. 


In addition to this long letter, Professor Paine sends 
a copy of another defense of his theories recently printed 
in The New York Tribune; and he calls special attention 
to the following paragraph in that communication : 

The simple truth explains everything :—The restoration of 
the central house or temple was essentially the work of a few 
minutes in the author’s youth (1852). He was living on the 
home farm in the interior of Maine, in a little cabin of a cham- 
ber, with no more books in his entire library than he could 
carry in his arms at once. Of these books all that he made use 
of were a copy of the Hebrew Bible and Gesenius’s Hebrew 
Lexicon translated by Robinson. He had no knowledge of 
what others had done, except what he found in that dictionary, 
He visited no library and read no books, except the Hebrew 
Bible, and knew nothing of any explorations in Assyria or 
Egypt, lands rich in ark, temple, and tabernacle forms. When 
he published his first results, in 1861, he was still ignorant ; up 
to that date he knew of no “ fellow-scholars.” After 1861 he 
purposely kept himself ignorant of the works of modern schol. 


ars lest he should be influenced by them. From 1869 to the last 
hours of going to press—till a few months ago—he studied the holy 


house texts in all the languages of antiquity : Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriac, Samaritan, Coptic, Talmudic, Rabbinic, ete. After 
completing his investigations, he found that he had discovered 
the sources of all the errors which had misled his “ fellow- 
scholars;” indeed, the sources of many errors found by him in 
ancient authors even; some of these errors dating back to before 
our era. A few of them are pointed out in the first and second 
chapters, but many more in the third. After discovering the 
ancient sources of error the author thought that his fellow- 
scholars would thank him to pass by their results in silence; 
and he has done so. 

Professor Paine was advertised by Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co., as “‘ Professor of History in the Theological School 
of thé General Convention of the New Jerusalem Church 
in the United States.” It seems that his publishers 
were mistaken at this point. It is not clear from the 
varying claims of Professor Paine whether his work is 
to be judged as that of an exceptional genius or of a 
special critical student. At one time he asserts that his 
restoration of the temple “ was essentially the work of a 
few moments in the author’s youth,” and that, for nearly 
twenty years, he “ purposely kept himself ignorant of 
the works of modern scholars, lest he should be influ- 
enced by them.” At another time he emphasizes his 
work as the result of “thirty-three years of unremitting 
effort” in the close study of sources of information. Yet 
again he would seem to wish it understood that his other 
labors in the limits of professorial and pastoral duties, in 
all these years, have prevented his examination of the 
more important literature of the subject in hand. But 
however this may be, it is sufficient for our readers to 
know that the work as completed does not seem to justify 
its claim to confidence as an outcome either of genius or 
of critical study. The sources of external aid cited by 
Professor Paine are not those which throw most light 
on the real points in question; and with the literature 
which does give such light he is apparently unfamiliar. 
Moreover, Professor Paine’s attempted elucidation of the 
sacred text itself does not inspire confidence in his cor- 
rectness at points where he professes to differ with com- 
petent scholars generally. In short, this entire work of 
Professor Paine fails of giving any substantial basis to 
his claim of important discoveries in the sphere of inter- 
pretation or of architectural restorations. It is hardly 
necessary to pursue the criticism of details any farther, 
when the work in its entirety has so little value. 





THE GOOD AND THE BEST. 
BY BRADFORD TORREY. 


Oh! wise are they who can forego 
The evil for the good, 

Who drop the weeds to gather so 
The treasures of the wood; 

But wiser they than all the rest, 

Who lose the good to find the best. 


Though innocent thy pleasurings, 
Thy works approved of men, 

If thou wert born for better things, 
Where is thy profit then? 

Of souls it is the final test, 

The good to barter for the best. 


One pearl there is, the world around, 
That is.the pearl for thee ; 
Poor art thou still till that be found, 
Whate’er thy fortune be : 
This hast thou seen? Then art thou blest; 
Go! sell the good, and buy the best, 





FRIENDSHIP AND POPULARITY. 


BY STEPHEN W. DANA, D.D. 


There is nothing which so touches the heart as the 
tribute of unselfish love. It is easy for most of us at 
times to fall into the way of thinking that no man cares 
for us, only as he can use us. When we have served his 
purpose, when he has taken all the money, and utilized 
all the influence he can expect, he turns to new fields of 
conquest, and we, once the flattered, are now forgotten. 

It is not surprising that those who acquire a good name, 
an assured position in the world, are often suspicious of 
the advances and attentions of one and another, and ask 
themselves, ‘‘ What does this man want?” 

Here and there a man is to be found so thoroughly 
popular with himself that he accepts every note of praise 
as only a faint expression of what he considers his true 
merit. Sensitive natures, and careful observers of human 
nature, are not so. Certainly, Jesus, who “knew what 
was in man,” distinguished between the devotion of 
friends and the attention of the idle throngs which gath- 
ered around him for the “loaves and fishes,” or to crown 
him king. 

JESUS TRULY HUMAN. 

We must keep clearly in mind, in studying the life and 
character of Jesus, that he was in all respects a true man. 
He is revealed as divine and human; but his humanity 
# as real as his divinity. If he was not a complete man, 
then he is not a fair example to imitate, and he knows not 
of the temptations which test us. As a man, he touched 
every depth of human sorrow, every height of human 
joy. Asa man, he prized the love and loyalty of friends 
as strongly as it is possible for us to cherish them. 


FRIENDSHIPS OF JESUS. 


How refreshing the welcome which Jesus ever received 
in that quiet home at Bethany! John, who of all the 
twelve was the special and beloved friend of Jesus, has 
given in the twelfth chapter of his Gospel a vivid picture 
of the warm welcome which Jesus received from that 
inner circle of intimate friends. The end was approach- 
ing; his life had been so threatened that we read, “ Jesus 
therefore walked no more openly among the Jews.” The 
ardent attachment of Lazarus and his sisters-had been 
frequently shown, and into their faces he would look 
again ere he passed to Gethsemane and to Golgotha. 

With generous hospitality they made him a supper, 
little dreaming this was to be the last visit of their hon- 
ored guest. Lazarus, whom he had raised from the dead, 
sat with him at the table. “It is worthy of notice that 
Martha and Mary are here introduced, in perfect keep- 
ing with the character in which they have hitherto been 
presented to the reader. Martha active, busy, careful ; 
Mary thoughtful, contemplative, loving; the former 
leaving nothing undone to entertain Jesus in a manner 
befitting his worth and dignity ; the latter pouring out, 
as valueless for any other purpose, ‘the precious and 
costly nard upon her Saviour’s feet; and, in the excess 
of her love, wiping them with her flowing tresses, and, 
we doubt not, bedewing them also with her tears of love 
and gratitude.” ; 


THE AVARICE OF JUDAS. 


There was one man at the table who had no sympathy 
with this action of Mary, and considered it an exhibition 
of useless sentimentalism deserving rebuke. But, that 
he might seem to have a kind heart, he claimed to speak 
in behalf of the poor. ‘Then saith one of his disciples, 
Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, which shouid betray him, 


* 





Why was not this ointment sold for three hundred pence, 
and given to the poor? This he said, not that he cared 
for the poor; but because he was a thief, and had the 
bag, and bare what was put therein. Then said Jesus, 
Let her alone: against the day of my burying hath she 
kept this. For the poor always ye have with you; but 
me ye have not always.” According to the accounts 
given in Matthew and Mark, some, if not all the disci- 
ples, joined with Judas in saying, “To what purpose is 
this waste?” Men need very little encouragement on 
the side of avarice. They are quick to declare that a 
waste which is not conferred upon themselves. Judas 
is not spared by the pen of Jolin. His real charaeter 
and motives were understood by him, while John, of all 
that group, knew that Mary was far in advance of those 
murmuring disciples in devotion to Jesus. 


JESUS APPROVES THE OFFERINGS OF FRIENDSHIP. 


The reply of Jesus, which was a rebuke to the mur- 
muring and an encouragement to Mary, gives also his 
seal to the worth of human friendship, and shows his 
approval of manifesting that friendship by the offering 
of substantial gifts. 

There are some now who censure the giving of presents 
to friends at Christmas-tide, on birthdays and anniver- 
saries, and say, with those of old, ‘‘To what purpose is 
this waste?” “Why wasit not given tothe poor?” Con- 
cerning the motives of those who raise this question, I 
will not speak. Some honest-hearted ones might have , 
been sorely perplexed, had not Jesus spoken so decisively 
on this subject. I find in this passage, not only a lesson 
of what we owe to Jesus, but of what we are permitted 
to do for our friends. The poor are always with us. 
Some would say, Give indiscriminately ; help all the poor 
you know ere you bestow a farthing upon a friend. 
Jesus did not attempt to destroy natural affection; he 
simply aimed to purify and direct it. He who received 
this costly offering from Mary, as the generous tribute of 
her loving heart, encourages us to bestow the unselfish 
service and the substantial gift upon our friends, when 
words alone cannot satisfy us, or fully assure our friends 
of our love. 

How the grateful appreciation of Lazarus, the thought- 
ful ministry of Martha, the costly offering of Mary, and 
the sympathy of John, sustained Jesus in that hour when 
the treachery of Judas was ripening into the overt act, 
and when the other disciples had not learned, as they 
might, to know him and the Father! Jesus needed this 
tribute of friendship, and received it when it was most 
welcome and refreshing. 


THE APPLAUSE OF THE POPULACE, 


Following close upon this scene in Bethany was the 
ovation of the people, as Jesus went to Jerusalem. “On 
the next day, much people that were come to the feast, 
when they heard that Jesus was coming to Jerusalem, 
took branches of palm-trees, and went forth to meet him, 
and cried, Hosanna: Blessed is the king of Israel that 
cometh in the name of the Lord.” This too was grate- 
ful, after the abuse and threats of the chief priests and 


Pharisees. 
PUBLIC OPINION. 


Men may assume to be indifferent to public opinion; 
yet next to the approval of their own conscience is the 
assurance that others think well of them. Jesus was like 
ourselves in this. He could go to the cross alone, if need 
be; but he was glad to have his pathway lined with the 
branches of the palm-trees, and hear the hosannas of the 
people. He knew that some who cheered that day had 
merely caught the enthusiasm of the crowd, and in the 
testing hours, so svon to come, would be among the first 
to cry, “ Crucify him, crucify him!” Others were drawn 
to him through a firm conviction of his messiahship, and 
were to adhere to him firmly to the end. 

Jesus, in his three years of public life, had varying 
experiences of the fickleness of the populace. There 
were times when multitudes crowded about him, there 
were other times when he stood alone. Whether the 
“voice of the people” be “the voice of God,” depends 
upon the people and the nature of their speech. Popu- 
larity has its perils, and as a goal in life is delusive and 
unsatisfactory. It has nothing final and decisive to offer. 
To-day man is a hero, with his praise upon every lip; to- 
morrow he is the dead Cesar with no Antony to defend 
him. If, like Jesus, one is here intent upon his 
“Father’s business,” he will accept and utilize popu- 
larity when it comes legitimately. He will submit to 
the alternative when, in vindication of Christian princi- 
ple, that popularity is withdrawn. If, however, the 
Absaloms of history steal “the hearts of the people” in 
the interests of all that is base, it is proper for Christians 
to win and conciliate their fellows for a higher purpose, 
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They may be called to administer rebuke, but they can 
“rebuke with a smile;” they may be forced to declare 
unpleasant, unwelcome truth, but they can speak “the 
truth in love.” | 

They are not needlessly to offend, for unpopularity is 
no more to be sought for its own sake than popularity. 
There is no virtue, in itself considered, in making enemies. 
Some apparently think there is, and are as disagreeable 
as possible for what they call “ righteousness’ sake.” 

He who follows in the footsteps of Jesus may win 
many to his side, and again following the same Jesus, 
there may be thase ready to crucify him, Calmness and 
power are his when he keeps in closest sympathy with 
the spirit and life of him whom he serves. Even if his 
be no martyr’s path, but strewn with the victor’s palm, 
when the number of his adherents is the largest, when 
their shouts are the loudest, he would rather have a few 
strongly attached friends, like those who dwelt in the 
home of Bethany, than the following of a fickle populace 
which applauds to-day and jeers to-morrow. 





BORN BLIND. 
BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, D.D. 


While I was living in Geneva, a few years ago, I be- 
came acquainted with a series of facts that are not only 
very interesting in themselves, but which seem to me of 
no small value in their bearing on the evidences of 
Christianity, on the interpretation of a striking text in 
the New Testament, and on ways of instructing children. 

I had the good fortune to become acquainted with the 
accomplished and excellent Dr. Dufour, of Lausanne, 
just after his successful operation on a patient blind 
from birth, and his painstaking subsequent study of thg 
case, until the patient was “discharged, cured.” The 
case is by no means unprecedented ; itis not an uaheard- 
of thing now, as it was in the days of Jesus Christ, “that 
one should open the eyes of one that was born blind.” 
But it is not common, even now; and when it occurs, 
the study of the processes by which one thus put in pos- 
session of a new sense comes to the intelligent use of it, 
and to the power of apprehending anything in the mind 
by means of it, is a study of the profoundest interest, not 
only to the physician, but still more to the mental 
philosopher. It has a bearing on questions that have 
been discussed for ages without reaching a decision. 

There are very apt to be circumstances unfavorable to 
such study. The form of blindness from birth which is 
susceptible of cure is that of “ congenital cataract ;” and 
this is often so complicated with other defects of the 
organ of vision that even after it is removed, the patient 
cannot see distinctly; or there is a deficiency of the 
intellectual faculties; or the original blindness was not 
complete, so that the case does not furnish an example 
of the actual beginning of vision; or, what is a still 
more common hindrance, the case comes, early in the 
patient’s childhood, to the knowledge of some competent 
surgeon, and the operation is effected at an age at which 
the child cannot give a full and intelligent account of 
his sensations. The case which Dr. Dufour treated, and 
has described with scientific accuracy, was that of a 
young man of twenty, both whose eyes had been covered 
from birth by an opaque chalky deposit which barely 
permitted him to perceive a difference between light and 
darkness; only when a strong color was made to shine 
obliquely into the pupil he had been able to recognize 
the difference between red, yellow, and blue. But he 
had never seen the form of anything, a surface, or an 
outline. 

After the operation, the patient was kept for a con- 
siderable time in a dark room, with the eyes bandaged ; 
and at last, when the healing was sufficiently advanced, 
he was brought to the light. He groped, and sought for 
leading, and behaved so like a blind man, that the doctor 
began to doubt whether there was not a deeper seated 
blindness that would defeat the effect of his operation. 

The patient was seated with his back to the window, 
and the doctor, in front, moved his hand to and fro over 
his black coat. Do you see anything?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said the patient; “I see something light. (He 
already knew the difference between light and darkness.) 

“ What is it?” 

“Tt’s—it’s—it’s—” This is all that could be got from 
him in repeated experiments concerning things seen, 
though he would answer intelligently enough about ob- 
jects submitted to his touch. The doctor tried once more, 

putting his hand before the patient, sometimes at rest. 
sometimes in motion. 

“Do you see anything move?” 

Move?” 


The doctor kept trying, and the patient gazed intently ; 








but the most of an answer that could be got from the 
young man was that he saw “something white.” A good 
deal discouraged about the success of the operation, the 
doctor sent him back to the dark room and the bandage. 

The next day the patient was seated again as before, 
and the doctor showed hima a watch. He said, at once, 
“T see something bright.” 

“Ts it round, or square? ” 

No answer. 

“Do you know what square means?” 

He made the shape with his hands, and likewise a cir- 
cle when the question was whether he knew the mean- 
ing of round. But all the time, looking eagerly at the 
watch, he was totally unable to tell whether it was round 
orsquare, Atlast, the doctor put the watch out of sight, 
and sent the patient back to his dark room. 

The next day the same question was put, with the 
same failure to answer. At length the doctor let him 
touch the watch. Instantly he spoke up: “ It’s round! 
It’s a watch!” 

Two strips of paper were shown him,—one three inches 
long, and one six inches. He could not tell by the eye 
which was the longer, or whether they were of equal 
length, until he was allowed to touch them. 

He was shown two pieces of paper,—one square, the 
other round. 

‘Do you see any difference between these papers?” 

“ Yes.” 

“What is the difference? ” 

No answer. 

“Well, one of them is round, and the other square. 
which is the square? ” 

He hesitated awhile, and then said that he could not 
tell. Being told to touch them, he laid his hand on the 
square piece, and, feeling the corner of it, exclaimed, 
“This is the square!” Then he handled the round piece 
attentively, and from that time forth had no difficulty in 
distinguishing round objects by the eye. 

The results of a long series of careful experiments with 
this patient is thus summed up: His visual sensations 
were clear and definite enough, but he had no power of 
interpreting them, Each sensation required a special 
intellectual act of comparing the impression on the eye 
with the impression on the touch. The image of exter- 
nal objects impressed on his retina was nothing to him 
but an assemblage of outlines and colors, in which he 
perceived no order, and from which he derived nv nutivn,; 
whether of form, or of distance, or of motion. This re- 
sult corresponds to the result reached in the half-dozen 
like cases that have been studied and recorded, beginning 
with Cheselden’s famous case in 1728. 

The incident of restoration of sight to the blind has 
been used in modern. fiction by Wilkie Collins in “ Poor 
Miss Finch,” and by Bulwer in “The Pilgrims of the 
Rhine,” and used in a way utterly irreconcilable with 
fact or possibility. Shakespeare, as might be expected, 
deals more shrewdly with the subject. When Saunder 
Simpcox (in King Henry VI., Part 2) pretends to have 
been miraculously healed of blindness from birth, Duke 
Humphrey questions him : 

What color is this cloak of? 

Simp.—Red, master; red as blood, 

GLos.—Why, that’s well said: what color is my gown of? 

Simp.—Black, forsooth ; coal-black, as jet. 


GLos.—Saunder, sit there, the lyingest knave 
In Christendom. If thou hadst been born blind, 
Thou mightst as well know all our names, as thus 
To name the several colors we do wear. 

Sight may distinguish colors; but suddenly 
To nominate them all, it is impossible.” 


Now, it is a very notable fact, that in the gospel ac- 
counts of the healing of the blind, written in an age 
when “ it had not been heard since the world began that 
any one had opened the eyes of a man born blind,’’ there 
is not a syllable that is inconsistent with the facts of 
psycho-physiology as they have been demonstrated so 
many centuries later. The most ingenious tale-writers 
of our own day fall inadvertently into such inconsisten- 
cies. These plain narrators of eighteen hundred years 
ago avoid them. How? They must have been going 
by facts that they had seen. 

And here is a fact still more noteworthy, that in the one 
instance in which we have any detail given of the sequel of 
the healing, it is given in language which might almost 
have been taken from the journal of Cheselden,' or of Dr. 
Dufour. The blind man’s eyes having been opened, the 
Healer asks him, “ Do you see anything?” -to which he 


1 The language of Cheselden is this : ‘“‘ When he first saw, he knew 
not the shape of anything, nor any one thing from another, however 
different in shape or magnitude; but being told what things were, 
whose forms he before knew frem feeling, he would carefully observe 
that he might know them again.” 








answers, “I see men as trees walking.” It_does not ap- 
pear that the evangelist (Mark 8 : 24), writing, as it is 
commonly believed, from the recollections of Peter, had 
any idea of the import of this strange expression. Cer- 
tainly, commentators in later ages have been puzzled to 
find the sense of it. And the reason is that it hasn’t any 
sense. The man was talking nonsense. Giving him the 
power of vision did not confer on him the pcwer of un- 
derstanding what he saw. But when tlie object in front 
of him comes near, and puts hands on him, he knows it 
at once by the sense of touch; and, knowing this man, 
he thenceforth sees every man clearly. Of course, peo- 
ple who like extra miracles in their gospel are free to 
read one in between the lines of verse 25, and so to make 
of this a solitary exception among our Lord’s works of 
healing, as requiring two acts of divine power to accom- 
plish it. But the story reads plainly enough, without 
supposing any second miracle where none is alleged. In 
the light of recent science, the narrative of Mark con- 
tains in itself the impressive witness of its own truth. 

It was in my thought, when I sat down to write this 
article, to speak of the pedagogic interest of the case of 
Dr. Dufour’s patient. That acute and able physician 
was so unprepared for the incapacity of perception in 
his patient, that he was ready to believe his operation a 
failure, because of the slenderness of the first results. 
Is there any commoner source of discouragement to 
teachers than their own mistake in taking too much 
for granted? Is it easy to under-estimate the acquired 
knowledge of a little child? A careful statistical study 
of “The Contents of a Child’s Mind,” lately made by 
the examination of candidates for the primary schools 
of Boston, yielded results of a sort most instructive to 
the teachers of primary classes, as showing how often 
those notions which we should assume as a matter of 
course as being part of the mental furniture of the least 
and dullest, are lacking in the minds even of bright 
children. These results, as stated in the Princeton Re- 
view some three or four years ago, are well worthy of 
the attention of teachers, whether in the Sunday-school 
or elsewhere. 





“THE POOR YE HAVE ALWAYS.” 
BY KATE LIVINGSTON HAMILTON. _ 


We see them daily, hourly. As the old nursery rhyme 
has it, we see them “some in rags, and some in tags,”— 
yes, and we see them “some in velvet gowns; ”” 
in purse, the poor in health, the poor in endowment, in 
friends, in opportunities, in purpose, and in attainment. 
What can we do for these needy ones, that throng our 
streets and creep into our very lives? 

The great masters of political economy have for so 
long devoted their learning and acumén to the solution 
of the problems presented by pauperism, that it almost 
seems as if success must some day crown their efforts. 
Philanthropists have done much, and have done it well, 
for the deserving poor, the helpless, and the sick. But 
here the possibility of organized co-operative aid ceases. 
No institution could ever be founded that would be use- 
ful to the dull, the inefficient, and the visionary. *No 
society can provide friends and opportunities for all who 
lack them. Help for these must be individual, hand to 
hand, heart to heart, if it comes at all. In a work so 
vast, so difficult, so urgent, we must all share, or it can- 
not be accomplished. 

What can you, at whose heart nestles a pleasing sense 
of your own superiority, do for your less gifted brother 
or sister, over whose deficiencies you so. often ex¢laim 


‘impatiently? If your judgment is so much-quicker and 


truer, can you not give another the benefit of. its deci- 
sions in a perplexity? If there is a business man in 
your circle who “ doesn’t get along,” who fails to see the. 
opportunity almost within his grasp, or fails to act 
promptly enough to seize it, can you not watch his 
course with friendly eye, and mayhap, by friendly warn-- 
ing, save him from shipwreck? If there i3 a student in 
your class whose intellectual ambition is in danger of 
being dwarfed or killed by the difficulties that only 
stimulate you, the most legitimate use to which you can 
put your powers is in assisting the less gifted. If some 
weak-willed, loving mother near you is sacrificing her 
own peace and her children’s future by indulgence, there 
is room and need for strong example and wise counsel. 
A “slack”? housekeeper for a next-door neighbor affords 
a boundless field for your philanthropic labors. 

But there is no work, no opportunity, without its limi- 
tations and peculiar temptations. In the line just referred 
to, St. Peter’s injunction must be kept well in mind: 
“Let none of you suffer... as a busy-body in other men’s 
matters.” Our own hearts must be humble, eur own 
motives pure, before we can aid others. 





There are many around us who need no material aid, 
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who do not need even advice, but who are starving for 
friendship and sympathy, though they wrap themselves 
closely in a mantle of reserve, defying us to discover the 
poverty they are proudly endeavoring to conceal. 

What can you, a wealthy, important man of business, 
do for the clerk in your employ? He is giving you fair 
work for fair wages. He does not need, he does not 
want, your patronage. A sincere, honest friendship be- 
tween you will help him and help you,—help you in the 
next world, and help him in both, perhaps. 

The peculiar, unpopular people in every social circle, 
whom no one takes the trouble to understand, will often 
“blossom as the rose’? under the genial influence of one 
true friend. 

There are few so poor that they have nothing another 
can share. Often the benefit we could bestow would cost 
us nothing but a moment’s thoughtfulness. An oppor- 
tunity is offered you which you cannot or do not care to 
embrace. How easy to remember that S—— would be 
delighted if it fell in his way, and to endeavor to pass it 
along! Saddest of all poverty is that which sits en- 
throned in the central purpose of a life. It is so uncon- 
scious of itself, so bedecked with mock robes of state. It 
holds its impotent sceptre with such a pitiful air of 
sovereignty. Avarice, ostentation, greed of power, love 
of pleasure, hold the place and control the faculties that 
should only acknowledge fealty to the noblest intellec- 
tual ambitions, and to the sincerest service of God. 
Faithful example, patient, loving, unwearying effort, 
alone can remedy poverty like this. : 

Since “the poor ye have always with you,” ye “that 
are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak.” 





° LAZARUS IN ART. 


BY MISS O. M. E. ROWE. 


Few events in the life of Christ are invested with so 
much dramatic interest as the miracle of Lazarus raised 
from the grave by the Master’s laconic command. It 
created a profound impression at the time, and the Phari- 
sees sought to kill him ; for this man who walked Judea 
after lying four days in the tomb was a mighty, unan- 
swerable witness to the Nazarene’s power. Awestruck 
as we are at the wonderful triumph over death and the 
grave, the story,so simply told by John, touches us more 
deeply by a sense of kinship with the little family at 
BemMany; for human hearts thrill with the same joys 
and ache with the same sorrows now as then. 

The old masters, in whose genius painting reached its 
loftiest expression, dipped deep into human life to read 
its secrets, and they quickly discerned the transcendent 
worth and force of this episode. On cathedral wall#the 
painter’s brush was the great teacher, and told the Scrip- 
ture history to multitudes who never saw a Bible. When 
they portrayed the life of Jesus, the resurrection of 
Lazarus was an important link in the series of events 
from the manger to the cross. : 

The early Christians made the raising of Lazarus sym- 
bolical of the general resurrection, and it is often seen 
in the Catacombs, and on the sarcophagi of the third and 
fourth centuries. In modern art, its mystic character 
disappears, and it becomes merely a Scripture incident. 

Amidst a neglected garden in Padua stands the Arena 
Chapel. On its walls, Giotto, of whose life little is 
known, but whose simple directness and sincerity in art 
was the beginning of two centuries of painters, portrayed 
the life of Mary and Jesus in forty-two scenes. The 
twenty-fifth picture of the series is the miracle of the 
raising of Lazarus. In the painting, surprise and agita- 
tion are plainly seen in the countenances of the little 
group of men, women, and disciples. Christ stands with 
dignified gesture, as if saying, “ Loose him, and let him 
go.” This command one of the disciples falteringly 
obeys, unwinding the grave-clothes from Lazarus, who, 
though erect, has more of death than life in his face. 
Another disciple leans forward in an attitude of intense 
feeling, while the sisters kneel in thanksgiving at Jesus’ 
feet, and two men lift the heavy tomb-stone to bear it 
away. The whole. scene is a straightforward, simple 
rendering of John’s narrative. 

Nearly two centuries later, when art had blossomed in 
the full glory of the Renaissance, this subject is the mo- 
tive of an important picture. Pope Leo X. commissioned 
Raphael to painta Transfiguration, and Sebastiano (called 
Piombo) the miracle of Lazarus. The great master 
Michael Angelo probably made the design for the latter 
scene. The figures are all of the heroic mould he loved. 
Piombo colored it magnificently, and together they hoped 
to surpass Raphael. It now hangs in the National Gal- 
lery, London, and shows a confused but strong group of 
forty people, whose faces express astonishment, dismay, 
and terror, Martha, with upraised hands and averted 








head, is a fine contrast to the beautiful, but grand and 
eloquent, face of Mary, upturned to her Lord. Two stal- 
wart men strip off the winding-sheet, at which Lazarus 
tugs with hand and foot, while his half-draped face 
turns in bewilderment to Jesus. The central figure is 
Christ, with outstretched hands and commanding pres- 
ence, and a face whose calmness contrasts with the con- 
flicting emotions visible on the’ others; but its sadness 
suggests the pathos of the prayer just offered “ because 
of the people which stand by, .. . that they may believe.” 

Rembrandt, the great painter of foggy Holland, ex- 
pressed grand truths by a marvelous handling of light 
and shade. He rarely attained the beautiful, but often 
touched the sublime. This “ prince of etchers” has left 
two representations of the raising of Lazarus;—a small 
one etched in 1682, and a larger plate begun ten years 
later, but finished by a pupil, probably Van Vliet. In 
this, the scene is among the rocky caves of ancient burial- 
places. Upon the stone slab of the tomb stands a most 
majestic, god-like figure of Christ, one hand on his hip, 
the other raised in kingly, imperious gesture, as he com- 
mands: “Lazarus, come forth!” Amidst a glory of 
palpitating light the dead man lifts himself from the 
grave, and tries to collect his rallying mental forces. A 
few of the disciples crouch near Jesus; Martha is about to 
embrace her brother in a passion of joy; Mary bends 
in strong emotion at his feet; and one of the spectators 
reels backward, overcome by thé unparalleled event. 
Deep, velvety masses of shade give a weirdness to the 
scene as mysterious as the effulgent light of life that 
radiates from the open tomb. Its glory transfigures and 
dissipates the shadows. 

These three pictures are admirable object-lessons for 
teaching the sublime truths contained in the miracle of 
the raising of Lazarus. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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ALL IN LOVE. 
BY SARA A. PALMER. 


My heart ached, for mischievous Lily 
Had broken my law once more, 

And I knew the sprite must be punished, 
Though it cost me a struggle sore. 


So I drew her close down beside me, 
And told her of all my pain ; 
Then, while I laid strokes on the wee palm, 
Said, ‘‘ Darling, don’t hurt me again.” 
She looked at me, still for a moment, 
Not a moan, or sob, or tear, 
Then said, while she kissed my hand softly, 
“You do love me, mamma dear.” 


O lesson by baby lips given, 
If we could but learn it now, 

And, kissing the hand that has smitten, 
In humble contrition bow ! 


Remembering that, though God may chide us, 
He loves us with perfect love; 

That not for his joy does he grieve us, 
But to fit us for life above. 





WHAT IT WAS THAT AILED BERT. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


I was sitting, not long. ago, on the colonnade of the 
beautiful Hotel Schweizerhof, at Lucerne, looking 
across the esplanade that faces the Lake of the Four 
Cantons, and watching the sun sloping westward behind 
Mont “Pilatus with his windy pines.” My attention 
was arrested by the question of a ten-year-old boy, the 
son of a friend, who had only that day arrived from 
Zurich: “ Mother, what is the matter with Bert? This 
is the first time I have seen him cry since we left New 
York; he has been wiping his eyes for the last ten min- 
utes, but I can’t get him to tell me what he is crying for.” 

“Tl tell you,” I said, in reply to his interrogation, 
“and save your mother the trouble of an answer. I saw 
him go down the street just now, and stop at the fruit- 
stall of the old frau who sells apricots. Of course, he 
could not make her understand a word, as he isn’t well 
up in German, and I think it is likety he got cheated, 
and paid three prices for his fruit ; probably he is mourn- 
ing over his lost pocket-money.” 

“T know that’s not it,” said Vincent. ‘‘ He has been 
with the Taylor boys sight-seeing, and something has 
upset him, I don’t know what.” 

While we were speaking, Bert came walking along the 
colonnade, with the trace of recent tears still in his red- 
dened eyes. He was a beautiful boy of eight or nine, 

















with one of the gladdest, and at the same time most ! 


sympathetic, faces I ever saw; so that it was a little 
curious to see that sunny brow clouded. His mother’s 
party and ours were traveling together, and he had crossed 
the ocean with us; and I used to be constantly struck 
with the joyous nature of the child, which yet could be 
so disturbed at witnessing pain or distress in another. 
I remember how he was moved at seeing, among the 
steerage passengers, a sick child, who lay on a pillow all 
day, on the lower deck. I do not think a single day 
passed in which Bert did not save some delicacy from 
the table to carry to this little fellow-passenger ; and as 
oranges on shipboard are always to be had for the ask- 
ing, he was constantly after the head-steward to get an 
orange for his little patient. 

“Why, my boy,” said Mrs, Grant, drawing Bert ten- 
derly towards her, “ Vincent tells me that something has 
worried you. Have you met alame boy for whom you 
had no oranges, or couldn’t you find any bouquet for the 
sick baby the bonne is hauling along the esplanade? 
Never mind; we’ll have them yet.” 

Bert’s face reddened a little as he lifted it from his 
mother’s lap, and his great blue eyes looked as liquid as 
the lake before us. 

“ It’s nothing of that sort at all; I can get oranges and 
bouquets, and I can make the frau understand just how 
many apricots I want, and how many kreutzers I must 
give for them. But, mother, you and auntie just come 
with me, and/I’ll show you what’s the matter.” 


Mrs. Grant, Vincent, and I accordingly followed our: 


little guide. We soon came out upon a little grassy park, 
and, crossing it, found ourselves within a small grove, 
which was terminated on one side by a rampart of rocks 
a hundred feet high at the tallest point. The face of the 
rock was tawny-colored, and for fifty yards, or there- 
abouts, was bare and smooth, but marked with natural 
fissures and fractures. At its base there was a pretty 
miniature lakelet, surrounded by an iron railing; and in 
front of this railing were several rows of seats, under the 
thick, cool green of the grove. 

On one of these iron benches Bert had us comfortably 
seated almost before we had.time to look around. When 
we did, there confronting us, in a niche of the rock, lay, 
in all the heroic dignity of his silent, agonizing, yet re- 
signed pain, Thorwalsden’s splendid piece of sculpture, 
—tThe Lion of Lucerne! 

I think I need scarcely tell my readers what this most 
masterly group is intended to commemorate. But lest 
there should be a boy here or there who does not remem- 
ber it, I will remind him that it is in memory of the 
noble Swiss Guard, who perished, almost to a man, in 
protecting Louis XVI. at the beginning of the French 
Revolution. They suffered themselves to be shot down 
in cold blood, rather than prove false to a soldier’s oath 
of honor. Above the niche is cut, in large letters : 


““HELVETIORUM FIDEI AC VIRTUTI.” 
(“To the Fidelity and Bravery of the Swiss.”) 


Below is the list of those who perished. Mortal anguish, 
agony unto death, which yet wrung forth no. groan; 
pain, of which no language could give any idea,—were 
never more finely wrought in stone. The figure is above 
life-size, but did not appear so, seen from where we were 
sitting. The niche seems the natural lair of the lion, 
and the color of the rock is its exact tawny hue. The 
spear-head has entered the victim’s heart, and the broken 
spike protrudes from his side. The expression of the 
drawn brows, of the tense nostrils, of the gasping mouth, 
of the contracted paws, conveys such an idea of the ut- 
most intensity of suffering, that for relief one is obliged 
to turn away. Yet, in the midst of all this anguish, the 
lion’s paw protects the shield of France, on which we 
see the fleur de lis, its national emblem. Such extrem- 
ity of dumb suffering! Such despairing agony! One 
feels like diving across the smooth pool, and making an 
attempt to extract the broken spear. 

We sat silently gazing, without so much as looking at 
one another; and without exactly knowing what I was 
doing, I found my handkerchief at my eyes. A white- 
haired gentleman sat near me, with his gaze steadily 
fixed on the lion, and the tears quietly trickling down 
his cheeks. I looked about to see what Vincent was 
doing. He had deliberately squared his back to the 
pathetic group, and was winking very hard, with both 
his hands in his pockets, evidently resolved that he would 
show no handkerchief. Mrs. Grant’s eyes were certainly 
a little filmy as Bert came up to her, his face all flushed 
with an emotion he was trying hard to master, and his 
blue eyes glistening with tears which he was determined 
should not fall;-and he said, with a yoice that would 
falter in spite of himself, “Mother, now you know what’s 
the matter with me.” 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Third Quarter, 1886.] 
1, July 4.—Jesus and the Blind Man John 9: 1-17 
2, July 11.—Jesus the Good Shepherd John 10 : 1-18 
8. July 18.—The Death of Lazarus......... lnpeeuatopeedianretep ——— John 11 : 1-16 
4. July %.—The Resurrection of Lazarus John 11 ; 17-44 
5. August 1.—Jesus Honored John 12: 1-16 
6. August 8.—Gentiles Seeking Jesus. John 12 : 20-36 
7. August 15.—Jesus Teaching Humility..............ccccsssessreeeseee John 13 : 1-17 
8 August 22.—Warning to Judas and Peter...... .John 13 : 21-38 
9. August 29,—Jesus Comforting his Disciples.............0.-esse0« John 14; 1-14 
10. September 5.—Jesus the True Vine. John 15 : 1-16 
11 September 12,—The Mission of the Spirit............0eeeesrees John 16 * 5-20 
12, September 19.—Jesus [nterceding..........ccccscscrececseeseeee coveee John 17 : 1-26 
13. September 26.—Review ; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson. 


























THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





LESSON V., SUNDAY, AUGUST 1, 1886. 
TitLe: JESUS HONORED 
LESSON TEXT. 

(John 12: 1-16.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1, Then Jesus six days before 
the passover came to Béth’a-ny, 
where Léz‘a-riis was which had 
been dead, whom he raised from 
the dead. 

2. There they made him a sup- 
per; and Mir’tha served: but 
Laz’a-riis was one of them that 
sat at the table with him. 

8. Then took Ma’ry a pound of 
ointmencéf spikenard,very costly, 
and anointed the feet of Jesus, and 
wiped his feet with her hair: and 
the house was filled with the 
odour of the ointment. 

4, Then saith one of his disci- 
ples, Ji’das Is-cir’i-ot, Si’mon’s 
son, which should betray him, 

5. Why was not this ointment 
sold for three hundred pence, and 
given to tLe poor? 

6. This he said, not that he 
cared for the poor; but because 
he was a thief, and had the bag, 
and bare what was put therein. 

7. Then said Jesus, Let her 
alone: against the day of my 
burying hath she kept this. 

8, For the poor always ye have 
with you; but me ye have not 
always. 

9. Much people of the Jews 
therefore knew that he was 
there: and they came not for 
Jesus’ sake only, but that they 
might see Liz’a-riis also, whom 
he had raised from the dead. 

10. But the chief priests con- 
sulted that they might put Liz’a- 
ris also to death ; 

11. Because that by reason of 
him many of the Jews went 
away, and believed on Jesus. 

12, On the next day much peo- 
ple that were come to the feast, 
when they heard that Jesus was 
conning to Je-ru’sa-lém, 

18, Took branches of palm trees, 
and went forth to meet him, and 
cried, Hosanna: Blessed is the 
King of Is’ra-el that cometh in 
the nam¢ of the Lord. 

14. And Jesus, when he had 
found a young ass, sat thereon ; 
as it is written, 

15. Fear not, daughter of Si’on : 
behold, thy King cometh, sitting 
on an ass’s colt. 

16, These things understood not 
his disciples at the first : but when 
Jesus was glorified, then remem- 
bered they that these things were 
written of him, and thatthey had 
done these things unte him. 





2. %Or, box 





1See marginal note on Mark xiv. 3. 2See marginal 
40r, carried what was prt there Or, 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 Jesus therefore six days be- 
fore the passover came to 
Bethany, where Lazarus was, 
whom Jesus raised from the 

2 dead. Sothey made him a sup- 
per there : and Martha served; 
but Lazarus was one of them 
that sat at meat with him. 

8 Mary therefore took a pound 
of ointment of 1spikenard, very 
precious, and anointed the feet 
of Jesus, and wiped his feet 
with her hair: and the house 
was filled with the odour of the 

4 ointment. But Judas Iscariot, 
one of his disciples, which 

5 should betray him, saith, Why 
was not this ointment sold 
for three hundred “%pence, 

6 and given to the poor? Now 
this he said, not because he 
cared for the poor; but because 
he was a thief, and having the 
8bag 4took away what was put 

7 therein. Jesus therefore said, 
5Suffer her to keep it against 

8 the day of my burying. For 
the poor ye have always with 
you; but me ye have not al- 
ways. 

9 The common people there- 
fore of the Jews learned that 
he was there : and they came, 
not for Jesus’ sake only, 
but that they might see Laza- 
rus also, whom he had raised 

10 from the dead. But the chief 
priests took counsel that they 
might put Lazarus also to 

11 death ; because that by reason 
of him many of the Jews went 
away, and believed on Jesus. 
On the morrow Sa great mul- 
titude that had come to the 
feast, when they heard that 
Jesus was coming to Jerusa- 
18 lem, took the branches of the 
palm trees, and went forth to 
meet him, and cried out, Ho- 
sanna: Blessed is-he that com- 
eth in the name of the Lord, 

14 even the King of Israel. And 
Jesus, having found a young 
ass, sat thereon ; as it is writ- 

15 ten, Fear not, daughter of 
Zion; behold, thy King com- 
eth, sitting on an ass’s colt. 

16 These things understood not 
his disciples at the first: but 
when Jesus was glorified, then 
remembered they that these 
things were written of him, 
and that they had done these 
things unto him. ti 


12 


note on Matt. xviil. 


in Let her alone: it was 
common people. 


that she might keep it SSome ancient authorities read the 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric o¥ THE QUARTER : The Works and Words of Jesus. 
GoLpEN Text FoR THE QuARTER: The words that I speak 


wnto you I speak not of myself : but the Father that dwelleth in 


me, he docth the works.—John 14: 10. 
Lesson Topic : Jesus the Recipient of Highest Honors. 


LEsson OUTLINE: { 


1, Honored by Loving Disciples, vs. 1-3. 
2. Honored by Opposing Influences, vs. 4-11. 
3. Honored by Adoring Multitudes, vs. 12-16. 


GoLpEN Text: Blessed is the King of Israel that cometh in 
the name of the Lord.—John 12 : 13. 


Dairy Home READINGS: 


M.—John 12: 1-16. Jesus honored. 
T.—Luke 2: 1-20. Hoffored at his birth. 


W.-—Matt, 2 : 1-12. 
T.—Luke 2 : 41-52, 
F.—Matt. 3 ; 1-17. 


Honored as a babe. 
Honored as a boy.. 
Honored at his baptism, 


$.—Mark 9: 2-10. Honored at his transfiguration. 
$.—Rey, §;¢-14. Honored in heaven. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. HONORED BY LOVING DISCIPLES. 


1. By a Company of Disciples: 
So they made him a supper there (2). 


His disciples... went and told Jesus (Matt. 14 : 12). 
They told him all things, whatsoever they had done (Mark 6 : 30). 
They constrained him, saying, Abide with us (Luke 24 : 29). 
He... was carried up into heaven. And they worshipped him 
(Luke 24 ; 51, 52), 
rd, to whom shall we go? (John 6 : 68.) 
Ye call me, Master, and, Lord : and ye say well (John 13 : 13). 


ll. By a Single Disciple: 
Mary ... anointed the feet of Jesus (3). 


Simon Peter... said, Thou art the Christ (Matt. 16 : 16). 
Joseph took the body ... and laid it in his own new tomb (Matt. 27: 


59, 60). 
She hath wetted my feet with her tears (Luke,7 : 44). 
Martha received him into her house (Luke 10 : 38). 
yr my fd the cross of Jesus his mother (John 19 : 
ary Magdalene early .. . unto the tomb 


il. By the Influence of Loving Deeds: 
The house was filled with the odour of the ointment (3). 


As ye did it unto one of these, . . . ye did it unto me (Matt. 25 : 40). 
That... shall be spoken of for a memorial of her (Matt. 26 : 13). 
Give you a cup of water. . . in no wise lose his reward (Mark 9 ; 41). 
Thine alms are gone up for a memorial before God (Acts 10 : 4). 

God is not. . . to forget your work. .. toward his name (Heb. 6 : 10). 
Their works follow with them (Rev. 14 : 13). 


1. ‘‘Where Lazarus was, whom Jesus raised.’’ (1) A place made 
memorable by a man; (2) A man made famous by the Lord. 

2. ‘‘They made him a supper.’’ (1) As a ministry to his wants; 
3 As an expression of their love.—A —— (1) At what place? 
2) In whose house? (3) Under whose direction? (4) In whose 

onor? (5) With whom present? (6) With what results? 

8. ‘‘ Martha served;...Lazarus...sat.... Mary... anointed.” te 
Diversity of action ; (2) Singleness of aim.—Jesus honored a y 
Martha's activity ; (2) y Lazarus’s omy sg ceampy tf (3) By Mary’s 
sentiment.—(1) Three manifestations of love ; (2) One recipient 
of attention. j 

4. ‘The house was filled with the odour.’”? Deeds done from love 
to Jesus are (1) Fragrant ; (2) Pervasive ; (3) Illimitable.—(1) The 
incidental benefits of holy deeds; (2) The unexpected outreach 
of holy deeds ; (3) The incalculable influence of holy deeds. 


II. HONORED BY OPPOSING INFLUENCES. 
|. Under Reproach:; 

Why was not this ointment sold, ...and given to the poor? (5.) 
Doth Job fear God for nought? (Job 1:9.) 
Touch his... flesh, and he will renounce thee 
Now we know that thou hast a devil (John 8 : 5 
This man is not from (John 9 : 16). 

They are filled with new wine (Acts 2 : 13). 
il. Under Scrutiny: 

They came, ... that they might see (9). 
They that watch for my soul take counsel wae i. 71 : 10). 
Wicked men... watch, as fowlers lie in wait (Jer. 5 : 26). 

Shine before men, that they may see tm works (Matt. 5 : 16). 
They send... that they might catch him in talk (Mark 12 : 13). 
We, or ever he come near, are ready to slay him (Acts 23 : 15). 


ll. In Peril: 


Priests took counsel that they might put Lazarus also to 
death (10). 


I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves (Matt. 10 : 16). 
Whosoever shall lose his life for my sake shall find it (Matt. 16 : 25). 
Whosoever killeth you shall think that... unto God (John 16 : 2). 
In the world ye have tribulation (John 16 : 33). 
These... come out of the great tribulation (Rev. 7 : 14). 

1. ‘One of his disciples, which should betray him.’’ (1) The be- 

trayer ; (2) The hetraret 4 (3) The hetrayal.—(1) Good surround 

ings no guarantee of fidelity ; (2) Holy character no guarantee of 


25). 
Cometh (John 20 ; 1). 


- 


gop 2:5). 


safety. < 
2, * Wie.) OSs. MEG 056 tern Speer’ 1) No cause 
so good but it may be questioned; (2) Nocauseso b ut it may 
be Sotnied.—t) Fae ngenuity of avarice ; (2) The speciousness 
of avarice ; e bag e shallowness of avarice. 
t 


w 


. * Having the , took away what was put therein.” (1) A false 
man; (2)A tion of trust ; (3) A favo: pg (4) A breach 

of trust.—(1) The man; (2) The opportunity ; (3) The crime; (4) 

The climax. ° 

“The r ye have always with you.” Q To cultivate sym- 

pees 5 (2) To stimulate benevolence ; (3) To tax patience ; (4) 
‘o test character ; (5) To represent Christ. 

‘* Not for Jesus’ sake only.’’ ‘‘ For Jesus’ sake,’’ a motive (1) To 

eee, Sapa (2) To others, partial; (3) To many, -suf- 
cien 


III. HONORED BY ADORING. MULTITUDES. 
1. The Lord Coming: 
Jesus was coming to Jerusalem (12). 


Behold, thy salvation cometh (Isa. 62 ; 11). 

Who is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments? (Isa. 63 : 1.) 
The Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come (Mal. 3:1). 

Behold, thy King cometh unto thee (Matt. 21 : 5). 

They drew nigh unto Jerusalem (Mark 11 : 1). 

He went on before, going up to Jerusalem (Luke 19 : 29). 


il. The Lord Met: 
A great multitude ... went ferth to meet him (12, 13). 


Behold, all the city came out to méet Jesus (Matt. 8 : 34). 

Ye know not on what day your Lord cometh (Matt. 24 ; 42). 

Ten virgins... went forth to meet the bridegroom (Matt. 25 ;1). 
Behold, the bridegroom! Come xe forth to meet him (Matt. 25 : 6). 
The Samaritans came unto him (John 4 : 40). 

We...shall... be caught up. .. to meet the Lord (1 Thess. 4 : 17). 


lil. The Lord Welcomed : 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord (13). 


Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord (Psa. 118 : 26). 
The multitudes... cried... Hosanna to the son of David (Matt. 21 :9). 
They... cried, Hosanna; Blessed is he that cometh (Mark 11 : 9). 
Blessed is the King that cometh (Luke 19 : 38). 

All them that have loved his appear (2 Tim. 4 : 8). 

Yea: I come quickly. Amen: come, Lord Jesus (Rev. 22 : 20). 

1. “Jesus was coming.’”’ (1) To confound his foes ; (2) To console 
his friends; (3) To complete his work.—The comings of Jesus 
() As @ man among men ; (2) As a power among saints ; (3) Asa 

ng among nations. 

‘*Went forth to meet him.’’ Going forth to meet Jesus (1) In a 
material sense ; (2) In a spiritual sense. 
** As it is written.’’ (1) Jesus knew what was written ; (2) Jesus 
did what was written.—({1) God’s will written ; (2) God’s will ful- 


filled. 
4. “Understood not... at the first.” (1) Lack of understanding ; 
Rowe of understanding ; (3) Fullness of understanding. 
*“When Jesus was glorified.’’ Glorified (1) In his resurrection ; 
2) In his ascension ; (3) In hisenthronement.—(1) How Jesus has 
n glorified ; (2) How Jesus shall be glorified. 
. Then remembe they.”’ 
truth ; (2) Asacomforter of believers ; (3) As a scourge of sinners. 
—Remembered (1) Who? (2) What? (3) When? 


5. 


2. 
3. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
HONORING GOD. 


1. Demands for Honoring God: 
Made upon all men (1 Chron. 16 : 28; Psa, 29 : 2). 
For the Son as well as the Father (John 5 : 22, 23; 1 John 2 : 23). 
Before all men (Job 36 ; 24; Matt. 5: 16). 
As & reasonable service (Mal. 1::6; Luke 6 : 46). 
As a condition of being honored (1 Sam. 2 : 30; Psa. 91 :14). 


Memory (1) As an illuminator of 


= 


2. Methods of Honoring God: 7? 
With our lips (Psa. 63 : 5; Heb. 13 ; 15). 
By good works (Matt. 5 : 16; 1 Pet. 2 : 12). 
By offerings (1 Chron. 16 : 29; Prov. 3:9; Luke 14 : 13, 14). 
By songs of praise ee 66 : 1, 2; 100 :1, 2). 
By confessing sin (Josh. 7; 19). 

honoring the Son (John 5 : 23; 12: 26). 

Cor 6: 20 


B 
With our personal powers (1 : 20). 
Lo (1 Cor. 10 ; 31; 1 Pet. 4:11). 


By life’s most ordinary acts 
3. Reasons for Honoring God: 
For his mercy (Psa. 59 : 16; 89: Ht 


For his truth (Psa. 71 : 22; 115:;1 
For creation (Rev. 4 : 11). 


For redemption (1 Cor. 6 : 20; Rev. 5: 9, 10). 
For glorification (Rev. 19 : 6-8). 
Earthly doxologies (1 Tim. 1 : 17; 6 : 16). 


Heavenly doxologies (Rev. 5 : 11-14; 7 : 11, 12). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The raising of Lazarus from the dead was an event of such 
startling import that the Jewish rulers saw that an issue was 
now raised between Jesus and themselves which must be 
quickly decided one way or the other as a finality. 

As soon as the miracle was reported to them, the chief 
priests and the Pharisees gathered a council, saying, “ What 
do we? for this man doeth many signs. If we let him thus 
alone, all men will believe on him: and the Romans will 
come and take away both our place and our nation.” They 
were sustained in power by the Roman authority; and they 
preferred that state of things to a new one, in which they 
would be removed from place. “It seems plain,” says An- 
drews, “that they did not look upon Jesus as one who, under 
any circumstances, would fulfill their Messianic hopes, and 
establish a victorious kingdom. Even if all were to believe 
on him, and he should set up himself as a king, he could not 
resist the Romans... . This strikingly shows how little the 
impression made by the character of Jesus, his work and 
teachings, corresponded to the prevalent conceptions of the 
Messiah.” 

Caiaphas, the high-priest of that year, counseled the death 
of Jesus as preferable to the death of the nation; which sug- 
gestion involved the idea, as John indicates, that Jesus was 
ready to die for the children of God everywhere. This coun- 
sel of Caiaphas was deemed wise; so from that day forth they 
took counsel how they might put him to death. Jesus there- 
fore at once went secretly to a city called Ephraim, the loca- 
tion of which is not clearly identified; and there he remained 
with his disciples until the approach of the passover feast. 
As the time of the feast drew near, Jesus began his final 
journey toward Jerusalem. That journey was rich in inci- 
dents. Jesus met and healed ten lepers. He conversed with 
the Pharisees concerning the coming of the kingdom of the 
Messiah. He gave the parables of the unjust judge, and of 
the Pharisee and the publican in the temple. He blessed 
little children who were brought tohim. He instructed a rich 
young ruler who asked of him the way of eternal life. He told 
of the dangers of wealth, and of the reward of leaving all for 
his sake. He gave the parable of the laborers in the vine- 
yard. He foretold explicitly his trial, his crucifixion, and his 
resurrection ; although his words seem not to have been fully 
apprehended at the time.. He warned James and John of 
their mistake in seeking a foremost place of honor in his 
kingdom, and counseled all to be readier to serve than to rule. 
At the gateway of Jericho he healed the blind. He won 
Zaccheus as a disciple, and passed the night at his house. 
Before leaving Jericho he gave the parable of the pounds, 
And so he went on toward Jerusalem. 

At Jerusalem, meantime, the questioning was, “ What think 
ye? That he will not come to the feast?” And the word 
had gone out from the Jewish rulers that if any man knew 
where Jesus was, it should be made known, that he might be 
taken and finally disposed of. Then it was that the opening 
incidents of our lesson occurred. 

Some two months intervene between the last lesson and 
this. The time of this lesson is probably the last day of 
March, A. D. 30. Bethany is on the eastern slope of the 
Mount of Olives, about a mile and a half from Jerusalem. 
The village on its site is now called after Lazarus, Lazariyeh, 
or El Aziriyeh. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


The lesson describes three ways in which Jesus was hon- 
ored. The scene is Bethany and Jerusalem. After the raising 
of Lazarus, the Jews became fully determined to put Jesus to 
death (John 11 : 53), and, as his hour was not yet come, he 
retired to a city called’ Ephraim (11: 54), probably north- 
east of Jerusalem. It would appear from the other Gospels 
that he went from Ephraim across the Jordan again, tarried 
some weeks, and so, at the approach of the passover (11 : 55), 
came on down with the Galilean pilgrims till he crossed the 
Jordan, passed Jericho (Bartimeus, Zaccheus), and thence 
ascended to Bethany (12: 1). 

Verse 1—Siz days before the passover: Probably Friday 
evening, after sunset, when the sabbath had begun. Our Easter 
is nearly the same time of the year as the paseover, in March 
or April, the time being fixed by the changes of the moon. 
—To Bethany: Identified by reference to the subject of our 
last two lessons. 








As a preventive of calamity (Jer. 13 : 16; Mal. 2 ; 2). 
That Christ’s example be followed (John 8 : 49), 


I. Verses 2-8. Jesus honored by anointing—Here John 
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again becomes parallel to Matthew (Matt. 26 : 6-13) and Mark 
(Mark 14: 3-9); for there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
supper they record is the same as this. But John appears to 
place this supper before the triumphal entry (John 12: 12), 
while Matthew and Mark place it two days before the passover. 
There is much difference of opinion, and room for it, as to the 
question of chronology. To the present writer, it seems much 
more likely that John has anticipated, mentioning the supper 
here because his narrative will not return to Bethany. The re- 
buke which Judas received might naturally be the special oc- 
~ easion of his traitorous proposition to the chief priests, which 
Matthew and Mark place immediately after the feast at Beth- 
any, and which can hardly have preceded the triumphal entry. 
The open references to the Saviour’s approaching death, and 
Mary’s clear understanding on the subject, are much more 
natural after his great discourses jn the temple and on the 
Mount of Olives (Matt. 21: 33 to 25: 46) than before them. 
But this question of chronology should occupy but little time 
in a Sunday-school lesson. To identify this anointing with 
that of Luke 7 : 36-50 is quite unwarranted. The only points 
of resemblance are, the fact that a woman anointed Jesus 
during a feast, and that it occurred at the house of Simon 
(Matt,), while the-differences are numerous and great. Luke’s 
anointing was in Galilee, and more than a year earlier, and 
Luke is closely chronological, in chapters 5 to 9, if not 
throughout his Gospel. There the woman was “a sinner,” 
and here it is the beloved Mary of Bethany. There the host 
scorns the woman; here her brother is one of the guests, and 
her sister a helpful friend of the family. There we find the 
parable of the two debtors, and an assurance to the woman 
that her sins are forgiven; while there is nothing answering 
to the complaint of Judas and others, and to the Saviour’s re- 
buke and wonderful promise, nor to the distinct indications of 
his approaching death. As our Lord certainly fed the multi- 
tudes twice, and appears to have repeated various sayings and 
actions, so it is not strange that he was twice anointed. The 
Talmud of Babylon reports it as a custom in Babylon, at a 
wedding, for women to pour fragrant oil upon the heads of the 
rabbis present. 

Verses 2, 3. The feast and the anointing —They made hima 
supper: An entertainment in his honor. The word denotes 
the principal meal, at the close of the day, and, if elaborate, 
running into the night, and answering to the late dinner in 
our cities. The entertainment was at the house of Simon, 
who had been a leper (Matt.), perhaps healed by Jesus.— 
Martha served : Took part in preparing the food and placing it 
on the table. Her active, energetic temperament appears in the 
same contrast to Mary’s disposition as on the two former occa- 
thoncof their-appearance in the Gospel history (Luke 10: 
38-42; John 11: 20).—Lazarus was one of those that reclined 

‘with him: The Persian fashion of reclining on couches around 
the table had become common among the Greeks and Romans 
and the later Jews. It might be considered an indolent prac- 
tice; but our Lord conformed to social custom wheré no 
principle was essentially involved—A pound: Of twelve 
ounces, also in a costly flask (Matt.)—Of ointment of spikenard: 
Mark has the same Greek phrase, but one of the Greek terms 
is of uncertain meaning, as stated in the margin of the Revised 
Version of Mark 14: 3, “Greek pistic nard, pistic being per- 
haps a local name. Others take it to mean genuine; others, 
liquid.” Yet this uncertainty does not affect the substantial 
meaning; it was ointment of extraordinary value, very pre- 


cious. Pliny tells of many kinds of precious nard.— Anointed |" 


the feet of Jesus: Matthew and Mark say she anointed his 
head, and we easily understand that both were done. She 
approached his feet at the outer side of the couch on which 
he lay; and going, as Martha did, inside of the hollow square 
formed by the narrow table, she could easily reach across it 
and anoint his head.— Wiped his feet with her hair: Which 
hung loose over her shoulders, and on which fragrant oint- 
ment was frequently used. This was a token of profound re- 
spect and affection (comp. Luke 7: 44-47).—The odor of the 
ointment was intense and delightful. Mark says she crushed 
the delicate flask. 

Verses 4-6. The complaint.—Judas Iscariot, one of his disci- 
ples: Mentioned before in this Gospel only at John 6 : 71, and 
therefore particularly described here.— Which should betray him: 

‘The one that was going to deliver him up. The evangelists 
show great moderation in speaking of Judas, and commonly 
employ only this mild term “deliver up” in describing his 
awful crime.—Sold for three hundred pence: Or, denarii. “Shil- 
lings” would be a much better translation than pence, par- 
ticularly in America, and was proposed by the American 
Revisers. The Roman denarius was, in the time of our Lord, 
worth about seventeen cents of our money ; but money had a 
purchasing power perhaps ten times as great as among us. A 
denarius was the common price of a day’s labor, as in the 
parable of the laborers (Matt. 20 : 2), and the daily wages of 
a Roman soldier, out of which he paid for the provisions fur- 
nished him. So this box of perfumery was worth three hun- 
dred days’ labor (Mark says “ above” three hundred), which, 
excluding weekly sabbaths and feast sabbaths, would be a full 
year’s work, We see at once that the family was wealthy, 
for otherwise Mary could. not have possessed a flask of per- 
fumery of such immense cost; or, if possessing it by inher- 


itance, or extraordinary gift, it would not have been right for 
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her to use it in an unpractical expression of affection, as Jesus 
here justifies her in doing. With this agrees the fact that 
“many of the Jews” came out (John 11: 19) to condole with 
the sisters, and that Martha was rebuked on the former occa- 
sion for demanding Mary’s assistance (Luke 10: 40), which 
she would have really needed if they had been poor. Most 
of our Lord’s disciples were poor, but not all (comp. 1 Cor. 
1 : 26).— Not because he cared for the poor : How often the poor 
are made an excuse !— But because he was a thief: The general 
moderation in speaking of Judas emphasizes this statement. 
—And having the bag: Or, rather, box, the money-box, in 
which was carried the funds for meeting the expenses of our 
Lord and the twelve (comp. John 13: 29; Luke 8: 3).— 
Took away: This word means “ carried” (marg. Rev. Ver.). 
The fact that he had the box, and carried the money in it, 
gave him an opportunity for stealing the contents, and he 
would have been glad to see so large a sum placed in the box. 
The connection may perhaps justify the translation “took 
away.” We see, from Mark and Matthew, that some of the 
other disciples took up Judas’s suggestion, which was plausi- 
ble, and might seem to them proper enough. Some one has 
remarked, “One murmurer may infect a whole company.” 
Most of the twelve had little familiarity with such costly 
luxuries, and the waste might seem to them frightful. 

Verses 7,8. Our Lord’s response.—Suffer her to keep it against 
the day of my burying: This is the only natural meaning (that 
in the margin of the Revised Version being strained) of the 
unquestionably correct Greek text of John, which became 
altered in the common Greek text to remove the discrepan- 
cies between this and the other Gospels. In Matthew and 
Mark it is, “She did it to prepare me for burial,” “She hath 
anointed my body aforehand for the burying.” The language 
in John seems to mean that she had been interrupted, and 
much of the costly ointment still remained in the broken 
flask, which Judas must not ask her to sell and give for the 
poor, but let her keep it against the day of his burying. 
Possibly both expressions were used. Matthew and Mark 
have also some other expressions not given by John. It is 
manifest that the evangelists do not undertake to give always 
the exact words, for even the words spoken from heaven at 
the baptism and the transfiguration are not recorded exactly 
alike. The substantial thought is here the same. It was 
common to anoint the bodies of the dead. Mary has shown 
that she thinks of the Master’s death as near at hand. And 
she “hath wrought a good work” (Matt. and Mark) in giving 
so timely and interesting a token of affection. Compare the 
large quantity of costly spices brought by Nicodemus for the 
actual interment (John 19 : 39). To receive this loving 
preparation might help the Saviour to look forward with less 
pain to the suffering and shame which awaited him. What 
she could, she did (Mark 14: 8), and it must have been an 
unspeakable joy to her that it gratified the Master. Feminine 
intuitions seem to have pierced deeper into the intimacions of 
his approaching death than did any of the twelve; and Jesus 
promised that this loving and pleasing act of hers should be 
held in everlasting remembrance (Matt. 26 : 13).—For the 
poor ye have always with you: Within two or three miles, at 
that moment, were thousands of really needy persons, dwell- 
ing at Jerusalem, or come to the feast; but giving to the poor 
is not the only good thing to do in this world. And openings 
for ministrations to the poor would never cease, while their 
opportunity for personal services to him would soon be at an 
end; but me ye have not always. Whatever fitly manifests, and 
by manifesting strengthens, devout affection, is acceptable to 
Christ and beneficial to us. Religious sentiments must not 
be hastily condemned as unpractical ; for, when healthy, they 
stimulate to corresponding action. This unpractical gift, and 
the Saviour’s commendation of it, have themselves caused 
richer gifts to the poor, in all ages, than the whole wealth of 
Jerusalem would have equalled. 

II. Verses 9-11. Jesus honored by the masses of the peo- 
ple.—The common people: Literally, “the great multitude,” 
as distinguished from the rulers.— That they might see Lazarus 
also: Mere curiosity may so blend with other motives as to 
occasion much good. The determination of the chief priests 
to put Lazarus also to death (comp. John 11 : 53) shows how 
bitter and desperate they were. With verse 11 compare John 
11 : 45 and 12:17. 

III. Verses 12-16. Jesus honored in the triumphal entry.— 
Compare Matthew 21: 1-11; Mark 11: 1-11; Luke19: 29-44. 
On the morrow might mean after the supper, which would then 
have been Saturday evening after sunset, the beginning of 
the first day of the week, “ morrow” being understood of the 
next morning. If we suppose that John has anticipated 
about the supper, then “on the morrow” will mean after our 
Lord’s arrival at Bethany (v. 1), supposing that to have been 
a little after the sabbath began. 
but, at any rate, it seems necessary to understand that the tri- 
umphal entry occurred on the forenoon of the first day of the 


week. The other three evangelists have described the trium- | 


phal procession of persons coming to the feast, and setting out 
with Jesus from Bethany. John tells of another great multi- 
tude that had come to the feast, and reached Jerusalem in ad- 
vance, who now went out from Jerusalem towards Bethany to 
meet the procession.— Took the branches of the palm trees: Those 
which grew beside the road.—Hosanna is a word borrowed 


The question is perplexed, | 





from the Hebrew, meaning “save now;” “O save,” in Psalm 
118 : 25. -The Mishna says that every day during the feast 
of tabernacles they encompassed the altar, repeating Psalm 
118: 25. The Talmud shows that the series of psalms sung 
at the passover, and called “the great Hallel,” comprised 
Psalm 118-118. This makes it very natural that the people 
should break out with “Hosanna!” and with the following 
words, “ Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord,” 
which are from Psalm 118: 26, and which they interpret by add- 
ing, “even the Kingof Israel.” This cry of the multitudes from 
Jerusalem who turned back upon meeting Jesus and preceded 
him to the city, was taken up also by the multitudes that had 
followed him from Bethany { Matt. 21 : 9).—And Jesus, having 
found a young ass: The other evangelists narrate the circum- 
stances of his finding it through two of the disciples. Mat- 
thew tells that the mother ass was brought with her colt, and 
doubtless led before it in the procession, to make it move 
quietly. Asa monarch must have furniture never used be- 
fore, so it was deemed appropriate that the King Messiah 
should ride a colt,“ whereon no man ever yet sat” (Mark 
11 : 2); and it was very common to lead other animals also 
in a procession before the monarch. That the King Messiah 
should ride, not a war-horse, but an ass, signified that he 
came in peace and meekness. Compare 1 Kings 1: 33; 
Judges 5:10; Numbers 22:23. The trained donkey of 
Egypt or Palestine is now very pleasant to ride, and has no 
ludicrous associations for people there. This was a fulfillment 
of Zechariah 9 : 9, where the prophet predicts a righteous and 
divinely preserved King of Israel, coming to Jerusalem in 
lowliness and peace. The Jews understood this to be a pre- 
diction of the Messiah, and Matthew and John declare that ° 
such it was.— Daughter of Zion: Jerusalem, a common Hebrew 
figure by which a city was represented as the offspring of the 
locality. In verse 16 the evangelist explains that the disci- 
ples did not at the time understand what they were doing to 
be a fulfillment of a messianic prophecy, but remembered and 
understood it after his ascension to glory; this they did under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, who was to “ bring to their 
remembrance” the Saviour’s teachings (John 14: 26). Our 
Lord himself arranged for this triumphal entry (Matt. 21:1 ff), 
that the people might at last recognize him as Messiah; 
even as a few days later he declared before the Sanhedrin 
that he was the Messiah, and accepted the foreseen conse- 
quence, of the avowal. 





“HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID!” 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


The story which we are to study to-day is not found all 
together in the verses of any one of the Gospels; we must 
put them alongside, in order to ascertain the complete par- 
ticulars. It is Matthew alone who mentions that children 
were joining in the song when the procession moved up the 
hill into the temple, and offended the priests. 

1. So I do not know why we may not begin our look for 
lessons of instruction precisely here, and try to feel how fine 
a thing it is for children to be so clearly assured that the 
Lord Jesus will accept from them their songs of worship just 
as quickly as from any one else. The likelihood is that these 
were boys, for the word is masculine; and one commentator 
says they were the choir-singers from the temple services. 
But even that would not exclude girls from the same beau- 
tiful offices, if only their hearts are tuned with love and 
praise and adoration. 

Once within a few years there were as many as eighty 
thousand jn one vast assembly, singing the national anthem 
of England in the presence of Queen Victoria; and it is said 
that the eyes of that sovereign lady were filled with emotion 
as she heard them. And we have all read about a lad called 
Walter Raleigh, who on a certain occasion gallantly stripped 
off his gay garment from his shoulders, that with it he might 
cover a muddy spot in the path Queen Elizabeth was to pass 
over; and a monarch even as august as she, did not fail to 
lift into history one so thoughtful and loyal. Ah! it is a 
great favor to be told in the Bible that Jesus Christ praised 
these bright children when they honored him. 

2. But now it is worth while to ask what it was these young 
people were singing. We could hardly expect that they or 
any of the common inhabitants of Jerusalem would be able 
to compose an anthem for an occasion like this; more likely 
the company, and especially choir-boys, if these were such, 
would choose something with which they were familiar in 
the services of the temple. Indeed, we find that these words 
in the story are taken directly from one of the ancient psalms, 
They had been written long years before, concerning the 
| grand King of the Jews, who was coming by and by as God’s 














| Messiah to his people; all on a sudden, therefore, these 
| priests, who became so offended, found that some vast num- 
| bers of the populace, were ascribing to this Jesus of Nazareth, 
| whom they had contemptuously rejected, the divine honors 
| that belonged only to.the Son of God in person. The words 
| are in Psalm 118: 25, 26. 

The word “Hosanna” is the one which, in the song, is 
rendered as we find it in our Bible, “Save now.” It is not 
likely, however, that an exact meaning was given to it in the 
psalm; for it had grown to be one of those explosive terms 
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of applause which are used in various tongues as signs of 
enthusiasm rather than of definite sense, like “ All hail,” or 
“Long live,” or the old Hebrew “Alleluia.” §o, if it is a 


prayer at all, it is a prayer of thanksgiving without even one | 


request in it—just a plaudit of praise without any petition. 

And I soberly declare to you, this is worth thinking about 
in an uneasy and arrogant world like ours. Why do not 
men, women, and children go before God sometimes unsel- 
fishly, and solely out of affectionate feeling? We have seen 
a dear child creep up on her parent’s knee, and talk to him 
like this: “How good and kind you are to me, my father 
gentle and beloved! What things you have done for me! 
You have borne with my wrong-doings, and cheered me along 
when I was doing well. Everything I own has been brought 
me by you. I love to tell you that my whole heart loves you. 
I wish I were a better girl, that I might please you more.” 

This would be like a real “ hosanna in the highest” from any 
Christian heart, if spoken to our divine Saviour; a prayer 
without a petition in it, only a thanksgiving. 

3. We have thus learned two lessons from the story; now 
there is a third, and this comes to us from the palms which the 
multitude flung in Jesus’ path, from the beast he rode, from 
the throngs that cheered, How mean the show sometimes 
appears, which Jesus Christ was content to make, even in 
the manifestations of his transcendent glory! This was to be 
expected, for he himself once said: “The kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation.” We gaze upon this entire 
spectacle, and we see a lowly triumph indeed: a shouting 
crowd of poor people with children for choristers. The beast 
Jesus rode on has always ranked as even the lowest of con- 
temptible brutes; the little colt alongside only adds an ele- 
ment of feebleness, trotting on behind. The clothes lying 
below in the dust are but the poverty-stricken garments of 
artisans and villagers from the country. The leaves are only 
branches wrenched from a tree here and there by the road- 
side. Nothing seems grand or kingly. 

But let us bear in mind now that “things are not what they 
seem.” A great prophecy had to be fulfilled in even its hum- 
blest particulars; but it was fulfilled! That was the true 
King of the Jews; that was an undoubted procession of royal 
significance ; there was a song sung then which it was blas- 
phemy to sing for any other being in the universe; it was 
only a flash of regal splendor, but it was a flash of divine 
glory as real and clear as the splendor that shone on the 
Mount of Transfiguration when the Voice was heard from 
heaven for God’s adorable Son. ; 

4. There is yet another lesson to be learned from this 
story. A delightful thing indeed it would have been, so 
some think, to sing hosanna there with that procession. But 





we must remember that our Lord Jesus Christ is coming 
again to this earth to make a triumphal entry, and every one 
of us, rich and poor, young and old, will be obliged to be 
there, Oh, that will be a sight to see! But there may be 
some to whom it will be the most melancholy day of their lives. 

In the course of the journey, you recollect, there was a 
turn in the road, where Jerusalem suddenly arose on the 
Saviour’s view; before his eyes lay the beautiful city, flashing 
in the sunshine. It appeared as his royal capital jnto which 
he was now riding as its king. Byt just there Jesus burst 
into tears. We know our Saviour actually wept twice, and 
this was one of the occasions that have been recorded. His 
soul was sad about the fate of this town, and of all those 
wicked people who would not then give him any welcome. 
The city should be desolate in ruin, and the bad men should 
be puuished with his Father's awful wrath. It almost broke 
his brave heart. We grown-up men and women understand 
this; for hours of triumph are not always hours of joy to any 
one in this sad and wicked world. There is so much pain 
and sin, there is so sure a judgment to come, that we cannot 
be quiet and silent beneath it. Like Paul, we “tell you even 
weeping” of “the enemies of the cross of Christ.” 

But we all ought to sing hosanna, though we are full of pity. 
If those multitudes of children and villagers had held their 
peace, Jesus said the very stones would have cried out. For 
the supreme glory of a Saviour like ours is irrepressible. 
The world must feel it, and songs of hosanna will be heard 
even when lost souls are suffering punishment for their 
wickedness, Oh! why will you not follow him, and love and 
obey him, before it is too late? He moved that whole city 
then. When he comes again, he will shake, not the earth only, 
but also heaven. Only those whom he loves will be safe. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
: BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Jesus ...came to Bethany, where Lazarus was, whom Jesus 
"raised from the dead (v.1). What must it have been to that 
household in Bethany to have a visit from Jesus, after the 
raising of Lazarus from the dead! How dear a beloved phy- 
sician becomes, after he has been the means of saving the life 
of one of our dear ones! How doubly dear must Jesus have 
been to Lazarus, whom he had brought back from the tomb, 
and to Mary and Martha, whose death-darkened home he had 
made bright again! All that Jesus was to that household in 
Bethany he is, or is ready to be, to the home of every one of 


honored a guest in our home circle, as in that of Lazarus and 
his sisters at Bethany. 

So they made him a supper there (v. 2). And this is toh. of 

to the credit of those loving entertainers. ° If Jesus were in 
the flesh to-day, it would be right to ask him into our homes, 
and to spread him a supper there. In his absence, we havea 
right to welcome to our homes those who represent Jesus, and 
to entertain them socially, expecting his spiritual presence 
and blessing at such a time. Making a supper to the honor 
of Jesus is one of the ways of showing the spirit of a disciple 
of Jesus. But it must be for the honor of Jesus that this 
is done, if it looks for the blessing of Jesus accordingly. 
Mary ... anointed the feet of Jesus: ...and the house was 
filled with the odour of the ointment (v. 3). The fragrance of an 
act of unselfish love is sure to be pervasive. No matter how 
quietly that act may be performed ; no matter how modestly 
its doer may shrink from notice ;—by the will of God the very 
forces of nature combine to diffuse throughout the atmosphere 
the odor of any deed of loving devotedness. The air is atill 
perfumed with the memory of this act of Mary. She thought 
only of ministering to Jesus for the hour; but her deed of love 
has proved a blessing to all the disciples of Jesus from that 
day until now. So it always is when a loving heart goes out in 
loving words and in loving ways. The fragrance of the outgoing 
affection will extend beyond the doer’s sphere. 
Judas ... saith, Why was not this... sold, ... and given to the 
poor? Now this he said, not because he cared for the poor ; but 
because he was a thief, and having the bag took away what was put 
therein (v. 4-6). The sharpest critics of methods of Christian 
work are commonly persons who have least interest in 
Christian work. The men who complain that so much is 
given for foreign missions in comparison with mission work 
nearer home, are almost always those who care as little for 
the heathen at our doors as they do for the heathen beyond 
the sea. Their chief objection to any call on them for help 
is, that it is a call. They are opposed to giving money for 
this cause, because this is the cause which is now under con- 
sideration. If money is to go anywhere except into their 
pockets, it is a question with them whether it ought to go at all. 
Jesus... said,... the poor ye have always with you ; but me 
ye have not always (vs. 7, 8). We must choose between calls on 
us for the help of loving ministry, in this world as it is. Not 
all calls can be attended to by us ali.. We have to decide 
which to heed now, and which to leave unheeded for the hour. 
Everybudy must choose so far. The real question is, how to 
choose. The choice of Judas was prompted by selfish interest. 
Mary’s choice was prompted by a loving heart. Jesus com- 
mended the choice of Mary. If we were to give away every 
dollar at our coftrel, there would still be many of the poor 
unprovided for. But while we have any treasure at our dis- 
posal, it is our privilege and our duty to employ it at the 
promptings of Christian love, even though it all go in one 
direction, instead of being divided up pro rata among all the 
poor within our reach. How to mass our loving ministries 
most wisely, is one of the problems of Christian beneficence. 

A great multitude, ... when they heard that Jesus was coming 
to Jerusalem, ... went forth to meet him, and cried out, Hosanna 
(vs. 12, 13). Thinking that Jesus was coming to claim a 
kingdom, the multitude was ready to welcome him as a rising 
ruler. Finding but a little later that he was submitting 
himself to the Roman authorities, the multitude joined in the 
ery for his crucifixion. The populace is always ready to help 
us when it is evident that we are able to take care of ourselves 
and of the populace also. The populace does not propose to 
give any countenance to one who is from any cause unpopular. 
Popularity does not give men power; it merely bears testi- 
mony to the recognized possession of power. The real test of 
love for Jesus is not shown in joining with the multitude in 
his praise for the hour; but it is evidenced in being true to 
him when the multitude cries out for his overthrow. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Tn teaching, the lesson story should always be brought out 
first. Then the application of the principles involved in the 
story should be made clear, and enforced in such a way as to 
make them apply to the daily lives of our scholars. The 
events recorded in this lesson fall on the Saturday and Sun- 
day before our Lord’s crucifixion. On Friday he arrived in 
Bethany, about two miles from Jerusalem, on his way up from 
Jericho. On Saturday he attended the feast in Simon’s house. 
Then it was that Mary anointed him with precious ointment. 
The price of this ointment was equal to about twe hundred 
dollars of our money. Judas would much have preferred to 
have her give this box of ointment to the general fund, of 
which he was the treasurer, so that he could have sold it, and 
have pocketed at least a part of the proceeds. This was the 
evil motive that underlay his hypocritical words. On Sunday 
Jesus rode into Jerusalem. His previous fame, together with 
that gained at Lazarus’s tomb, had so filled the people with 
enthusiasm for him-that they thronged around him; and, 
with shouts of praise and deeds of loyalty, they accompanied 
him into the royal city of David. Their action aroused anew 
the bitter animosity of the leaders of the people, who took 





us. He ought to be as welcome and as dearly loved and 


we have two examples of Jesus being honored and hated,— 
one at Simon’s feast, and one on the road to Jerusalem. Our 
title, however, deals only with the honoring of Jesus, and 
therefore we wi_l confine our thoughts to that. 

Had our Sunday-school been present when Jesus rode into 
Jerusalem, it would have been easy for us to tell--ow we could 
do him honor. To have strewed branches in the way and to 
have sung his praise would have been a thing easy to be un- 
derstood, and pleasant to have done. But just how we, in this 
day, may “honor Jesus” as truly as they did, is hard for 
many to understand. Let us therefore try and illustrate it. 
When I was a boy of twelve, my parents left me for one year 
in the care of strangers. Before leaving, father wrote me a 
long letter of counsel, bidding me read it often during his 
absence, and heed what it contained. Then he went away. 
Now, during his year’s absence, how was it possible for me to 
honor him? He was not there to be honored in person. Was 
it then impossible to honor an absent one? Surely not. It 
was just as possible to honor him absent as to honor him 
present. A strict adherence to his counsels given in that 
letter did him honor. And, in fact, obedience in his absence 
did him more honor than obedience while he was present, for 
reasons which every scholar will easily recognize. This 
will illustrate how we may do honor to an absent Jesus. Is 
not the Bible really his letter of counsel, left for our guidance ? 
And will not he be highly honored by our obedience to that? 
If to believe without seeing is more blessed than to believe 


honoring him than obedience while he is here? 

And not only can we show that we “honor” Jesus by doing 
what he bids us do, but we can in the same way show that we 
love him. Many true disciples are troubled to know whether 
they really love Christ. To judge of this is not hard. See 
what he himself Jays down as a test: “He that hath my 
commandments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me” 
(John 14: 21). And later on, John says in his Epistle: “For 
this is the love of God, that we keep his commandments” 
(1 John 5:3). This test issimple enough for any one. And 
even if we want to know whether we love him “ more than 
father or mother,” we can use the same test. Would you 
obey Christ’s law rather than any behest of your parents that 
conflicted with it? Then you love him more than you love 
them. Thus we see how, he being absent, we can honor and 
love him just as much as we could were he present and walk- 
ing our streets. 

There is another way in which we may do him honor.in 
his absence. Suppose that while a dear friend of yours is 
away on a journey, some friend of his, whom you have never 
seen, calls on you, You never saw him_before, bnt, for the 
sake of your absent friend, you welcome him to your heart 
and home. You try and minister to his comfort in every way 
open to you. What does such conduct prove, with regard to 
your loyalty to your absent friend? ‘Does it not prove that 
you honor him? Yet it proves this even more than if you 
only welcomed him in person. To love and minister to his 
friende, for his sake, is to do him very great honor, and to 
prove your love to him very -strong. In the same way, by 
honoring and ministering to Christ’s disciples in this world, 
we may’prove our love to him, and honor him. In Matthew 
25, Jesus sets this forth in the clearest light possible, saying: 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” Any child has thus 
ample opportunity to honor Jesus, and prove his love to his 
Master, as the children in the temple at Jerusalem, who sang 
his praises and cheered him to the echo. Let us tell our 
scholars that they need not long to have lived in the days of 
Jesus, so as to honor him fally. The opportunity is free to 
them now. If they do not embrace this chance here, it is 
certain that they would not honor him were he present in 
bodily form. It proves that theirs is the spirit of those who 
said, “ Lord, I will follow thee, but—” So these scholars in 
reality are saying, “ If I could see Jesus, I would honor him.” 
“Tf I could hear Jesus, then I would obey.” No; unless we 
honor his word now, and obey his precepts, we have anything 
but the spirit which would bow before him if he were present. 
All “ifs” are but excuses; and excuses show, not willingness, 
but deep unwillingness, to honor him in our hearts. 

See, now, what a blessed promise Jesus makes to all who do 
him service: “If any man serve [obey] me, him will my 
Father honor” (John 12:26). What a thought, that the 
almighty God should honor any one in this class! Yet that 
is the promise of the Master, and we know that his promises 
are Yea and Amen. Who would ‘not thus be honored ? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. - 

A Supper at Bethany—A man named Simon, who had 
been a leper, made a feast for Jesus. Probably Jesus had 
cured him of leprosy, and Simon was glad to honor the one 
who had given him back to his home and friends. Another 


man who lived in Bethany was at the feast, one whom Jesus 
had raised from the dead. What was his name? That was 


talked about through all the country. Jesus went away after 





fresh counsel how they might kill him. Thus in this lesson 





he raised Lazarus, and had spent the time in works of love 


after sight, is not obedience in his absence a truer way of . 


several weeks before, but the strange story was known and ~ 
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and mercy, healing lepers and the blind, teaching by miracles, 
and telling stories called parables, which always had a wise 
meaning and lesson in them. While Jesus was in the moun- 
tainous country twenty miles away from Jerusslem, blessing 
little children, and busy in his quiet works of pity, the Jews 
in Jerusalem were busy talking and planning what they 
could do to the man who had restored Lazarus to life, and 
made so many people believe in him. Jesus came again to 
Bethany six days before the passover; and the next evening 
after he came, at the close of the Jewish sabbath, on our 
Saturday evening, was this feast in Simon’s house. 

Lazarus Sat by Him—Well and happy, the man who had 
been dead sat by the friend who loved him, and had brought 
him aliye from the grave. The disciples and others were at 
the feast,—not sitting at a long or round table as we do now, 
for their tables and table-manners were different from ours. 
(Draw diagram on blackboard, and explain customs, or have 
a good picture to show.) The guests did not sit upon chairs, 
but rested on cushions on the outer side of the table, while 
the inside was left open, so that the servants might go in and 
hand the food directly to each guest. — 

Martha Served.—It was not the custom for women to eat at 
the table with men. Martha could not sit by the one she 
loved and honcred, but she could serve him. Do you remem- 
ber what a careful, busy housekeeper she was? At a supper 
made in his honor, are you not sure she brought to her dearest 
friend the daintiest and best of all the plenty provided? 
Jesus accepted her service, and by his presence gave gladness 
to the feast, although he knew it was the last time he would 
be among invited guests at a joyful supper made for him, but 
that in a few days cruel hands would put him to a shameful 
death. Yet ne doubt, with a smile, he accepted Martha’s 
gratitude and care for him. Where was her sister? 

Mary.—She was ready in her own way to show her love. 
She came into the supper-room, and, walking behind the rest, 
she stopped at her chosen place at Jesus’ feet. She held in 
her hand an alabaster box or bottle; she broke the seal, and, 


leaning over, poured out on Jesus’ head some of the fragrant oil. . 


Then she stooped low at his uncovered feet. His sandals—or 
shoes—had been taken off as he entered; for in Jewish houses 
water was at the door for a guest, after removing sandals, to 
bathe the dusty feet, and this was usually done by a servant. 
Mary remembered how often those tired feet had walked to 
her home, how they stood by her brother’s grave; others 
might honor the head and hands of blessing, she rejoiced in 
her lowly place, and honored his feet by pouring over them 
the fragrant gift. She emptied it all, none reserved for her 
own adorning, poured it out, then took her long, loose hair in 
ner hands, ana lovingly, venderly, vook @ servant's part, wip- 
ing his feet with the hair of her own head. 

Judas.—He began counting up what the box and the oint- 
ment cost. “What a waste of money!” he said. “ Why was 
not this ointment sold for all it is worth, instead of being 
spilled out, and why was not the money given to the poor ?® 
Did he care for the poor? What did he want? Did he love 

~money for the good it can do? Did he want only money 

fairly, honestly earned? What does John call him? Not 
long after that feast, he was making a cunning bargain with 
the Pharisees, how much they would pay him if he would 
give Jesus into their hands. 

Jesus—Around that table Jesus saw love, gratitude, envy, 
humility, discontent, covetousness, selfishness, deceit. Does 
he so watch now? He gave to Mary something more precious 
than her expensive offering,—a memorial that will always 
last. He said of her name and act, it should be remembered 
forever; for “she hath done what she could.” He asks no 
more from us now than he gives power and opportunity to 
perform. How many whoare trying to serve him could daily 
deserve the praise he gave to Mary? Review the scene by 
questioning. What was done in Bethany? What part had 
each in the feast,—Simon, Lazarus, Martha, Mary, Judas, 
Jesus? 

The King of Israel—Once, and only once, was Jesus ac- 
cepted for a little while as a king. Many of the common 
people had crowded to Bethany to see Lazarus, and to see 
Jesus. ‘The next day they heard that he was coming into 
Jerusalem. He did not walk as usual. He sent two of his 
disciples to a place where two roads met, where a colt was 
tied, one that had never been used to ride upon; forso a king 
should ride. They found the colt as he said; they took off 
their outer coats to use for a saddle, and some threw garments 
and green branches along the road for him to ride upon. 
Some cut boughs of palm-trees, and waved before him ; for 
palms were a sign of victory. (You can easily draw these on 
the blackboard, or tell of the decorations of a royal procession, 
or some holiday occasion.) Some walked with him and his 
company towards the city, some camé out of Jerusalem and 
met them, all waving palms and singing, “ Hosanna: Blessed 
is the King of Israel that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 
They sang our golden text,—an eld, old song; for a thousand 
years before it had been sung in the temple to praise God. 
That day, when the company came to the temple, the children 
sang, “Hosanna to the Son of David.” He heard their 
voices, and loved them, and called it -praise. Can children 
honor him now, or love and worship as Mary did, or can they 





her husband had failed in business, and horses and carriage 
must be sold. Little Lewis said to her: “Mamma, don’t you 
think we oughi to be glad we’ve got you and papa and all of 
us left, and we’re all well enough to walk? Jesus never rode 
but once, and then he was on the way to the people that 
crucified him.” “I was cured of my complaining,” said his 
mother, “and walked with gratitude, remembering Lewis's 
lesson.” How did little Lewis honor Jesus? How can you? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





MONORED IN THE HOME. 


PPORTUNITY 


LOVE'S \ )rrERING 


THEN AND NOW, 


EVERY HOUR BRINGS ITS OWN OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR HONORING JESUS. 








HOW WE MAY HONOR JESUS. 


BELIEVING 


BY RECEIVING MIM, 
SERVING 


THEN WE SHALL REJOICE GREATLY. 
(Zech. 9:9; Rev. 6 ; 9-13.) 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Hail to the Lord’s Anointed.” 

“ She silently knelt at the feet of the Lerd.” 

“ Saviour, at thy feet I fall.” 

“ At the feet of Jesus, list’ning to his werds.” 
“ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 

“ Hail! thou once despiséd Jesus.” 

‘¢ What means this eager, anxious throng ? ” 
“* He reigns, the Lord, the Saviour, reigns.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MI88 ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What record of Jesus’ life have we from the time of the 
raising of Lazarus until the passover week following? 
Where was he at the time of Lazarus’s death? Why 
had he left Judea? (John 10: 39-41.) What intimation 
have we of the length of this interval? (John 10: 22.) To 
whom does God give the largest opportunities of honoring 
Jesus? (vs. 1-3.) In how many ways was he honored on this 
occasion in Martha’s home? Which way was probably the 
most acceptable? In what ways may we now honer him? 
(Prov. 3: 9; Isa.58: 13; etc.) How is vain honor continually 
offered him? (Matt. 15: 8.) "How can we honor his last com- 
mand? (Mark 16:15.) What other way of honoring him was 
proposed on the occasion of this anointing? (vs, 4, 5.) Is, or is 
not, that an acceptable way? (Matt. 25: 34-36.) Why did 
the proposition call forth a rebuke from Jesus? (v. 6.) 

What distinction should we recognize between the oppor- 
tunities for serving him which God gives us? (vs. 7, 8.) 
Give the other records of this anointing. What position 
does every one who has passed from death unto life occupy 
in the eyes of the world? (v. 9.) What are the two views 
which the manifestation of the new life calls forth? (vs. 10, 
11.) Should we therefore be anxious to conceal or to manifest 
it? How did the multitude honor Jesus as he entered Jeru- 
salem? (vs. 12,13.) What psalm did they use? How had 
Jesus himself on this occasion assumed a position of honor? 
(v. 14.) Why had he hitherto avoided it? How long before 
had this been prophesied? (v.15; Zech. 9:9.) Is the ful- 
fillment of prophecy more readily recognized when the events 
are present, or past? (v. 16.) What relation had the glori- 
fied state of Jesus to the disciples’ ability to interpret pro- 
phecy? (John7: 39; 14: 26; 16:7.) How are we to account 
for the honorable reception which. the multitude gave Jesus 
as he entered Jerusalem? (vs. 17, 18.) What testimony do 
his enemies give concerning these things? ( v. 19.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 
Teachers’ Questions—1. How did the people of Bethany 
honor Jesus? 2. Why is so much said of Lazarus? 3. What 
was the time of year? 4. How was it like Martha to serve? 


| 5. What was Mary’s act of love? 6. How did this act be- 


come a memorial of her? 7. What criticism was made? 
8. How did Jesus answer the criticism? 9. What did Jesus 
say of the poor? 10. Show Judas’s insincerity. 11. Give 
the character of Judas. 12. Hew was the anointing appro- 
priate for the next day’s work? 13. How was it appropriate 
to Jesus as a priest? 14. How was it a preparation for his 
burial? 15. For what two reasons did the people come? 
16. How did the chief priests regard Lazarus? 17. On what 
day of the week did Jesus ride into Jerusalem? 18. What 


serve like Martha? A mother was grieved and unhappy; ! is that day called? 19. What is that week called? 20. 





Repeat the people’s greeting. 
from the prophet Zechariah. 

Superintendent's Questions—Subject: The persons of the 
lesson. 1. For whom was asupper made? 2. Who sat at 
the table with Jesus? 3. Who served at the table? 4. Who 
anointed Jesus? 5. Whocomplained? 6. Who came to see 
Jesus and Lazarus also? 7. Who plotted Lazarus's death? 
8. Who believed on Jesus? 9. Who went to meet the King 
of Israel? 10. Who understood not these things at first? 


21. Repeat what is quoted 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


Passover FrEstrvities.—Joyousness was one of the specific 
requirements of this feast ; hence there were social festivities on 
every side. It is alwaysin order, in the East, to make a feast for 
a visitor. The evening which closed or followed any sabbath 
was a favorite time for a feast, or special supper, with the Jews; 
hence it is thought by many that this feast at Bethany was at the 
close of the Great Sabbath, which preceded the passover feast. 
According to Josephus, the population of Jerusalem and its 
environs at a passover feast, in the days of Nero, amounted to 
nearly three millions of people; a multitude that can be con- 
ceived of only in connection with such a massing of population 
as is attained to in the Chinese cities of to-day. 

FRAGRANT ANorntTINGs.—Now, as in the days of Solomon, 
in the East, “ointment and perfume rejoice the heart.” Ori- 
entals lavish perfumes on themselves and on their guests ; 
although perfumed oils are now commonly replaced by scented 
waters, which are sprinkled or poured upon visitors at the 
time of their arrival, or at the close of feasts. Rose-water is 
more frequently used in this way in Egypt, in Arabia, in 
Syria, and in Persia. Incense of various kinds is also burned 
in the presence 0. guests, as a token of honor. The “oint- 
ment of spikenard” was a costly and highly prized unguent, 
available only to the wealthy, and appropriate to the use of 
royalty, According to Herodotus, an alabaster box of per- 
fumes was one of the presents sent to Ethiopia by the Persian 
emperor Cambyses ; and we learn from Pliny that the anointing 
the feet of even the greatest monarchs with so precious an 
ointment was not practiced until Otto taught it to Nero. Yet 
in India, when a great priest.is going on a pilgrimage, or has 
returned from one, or when he is about to die, it is fitting for 
a man or a woman to pour perfuined water upon his feet, to 
strew flowers upon them, and to kiss them. 

ORIENTAL PostuRES AT MEALS.—Sitting in chairs at a 
table, according to our Western customs, has never been a 
practice in the East. Sitting cross-legged, or squatting, on 
the ground, or on mats or cushions, around a central mat, or 
basket, or tray on a low stool-like table, is the primitive 
method. In the days of Grecian and Roman supremacy, the 
more luxurious habit of reclining on lounges or piles of cush- 
ions, with the feet outward, while at meals, prevailed in many 
parts of the East. Leaning on the left arm, so as to leave the 
right arm free, a guest would have his head near, or upon, 
the bosom of the person next to him, at his left. One coming 
from behind could wash or anoint the feet of a guest while 
the latter was at his meal. 

A Snow or LAvisHness.—A disregard of expense has al- 
ways been a mode of showing love and honor in the East. The 
more valuable the gift bestowed on a guest, the greater its 
evidence of devotedness. From the very fact that Orientals 
love money, they can appreciate that unselfish affection which 
causes one to proffer gifts without stint or limit, Stories are 
told all over the East of the generous love which prompted 
men to beggar themselves in order to honor their guests; and 
these stories are always in praise of those who were thus lov- 
ingly lavish. This spirit in Mary it was that Jesus recog- 
nized and rejoiced in; as again in the widow’s gift of all her 
living to the Lord. And the gift of Mary was a royal one. 
No wonder that it startled the cold and calculating Judas. 
Farrar says on this point : “Three hundred pence—ten pounds 
or more. There was perfect frenzy in the thought of such 
utter perdition of good money. Why for barely a third of 
such a sum the son of perdition was ready to sell his Lord. 
Mary thought it not good enough to anele the Lord’s precious 
feet: Judas thought a third part of it sufficient reward for 
selling His very life.” ‘ 

WELCOMING THE MonaRcnh’s APPROACH.—Going out to 
meet an approaching guest, and escorting him to one’s house 
with a show of honor, is a common custom throughout the 
East. A ruler of any sort, or a conquering hero, is wel- 
comed in that way as a matter of course. Thus it was that 
Abraham was welcomed by the kings of Canaan when he 
returned from his pursuit of Chedorlaomer; that Jephthah 
was welcomed by his daughter and her companions; that 


| David was welcomed by singing and dancing women, out of 


all the cities of Israel, as he came back from the slaughter of 
the Philistines. Herodotus records that when Xerxes was 
passing over the bridge of the Hellespont, the way before 
him was strewed with branches of myrtle, while burning per- 
fumes filled the air. Quintius Curtius tells of the scattering 
of flowers in the way before Alexander the Great when he 
entered Babylon. Monier, in our own day, saw the way of 
a Persian ruler strewn with roses for three miles; while glass 
vessels filled with sugar were broken under his horse’s feet,— 
the sugar being symbolical ef prosperity. 
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cloth, 50 cen 


Inebriety and Homes for Inebriates in England. a 2 
M.D., President of American Association for the gh 
Reprinted from t the Quarterly Journal of. Inebriety. 
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War and Peace: A historical novel. By Count Leon Tolstoi. Trans- 
lated into French by a Russian lady, and from the French by Clara 
Bell. Revised and corrected in the United States. The Invasion, 
1907-1812. (Harper's Franklin Square paneary. ze 521.) 4to, pp. 79. 
New York : Harper and Brothers. Price, 25 cen 


The Churchman’s Family Bible. With Ceaneatery various esther. 
Part XIV., Ezekiel to Micah; Part X ty Fedras; Pa 
Esdras to Wisdom of Solomon. Publ oR. wae the direction aN ne 
Tract Committee. 4to, illustrated, continuous pes! nation. London 1 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. , each part, 6d. 


Liberal Education : Its objects and methods. An address delivered at 
the opening of the Bryn Mawr College, Penns: ney ivenis, By Thomas 
. (Harvard), President of Have , U.S. ALS 
Member of the American Committee for the revision of the transla- 
oe of the New Testament. i6mo, pp. 15. London: Published by 
author, 
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A RABBINICAL COMMENTARY ON 
GENESIS.* 


The Orientalisms of the Bible are susceptible of illus- 
tration from two very different sources. On the one 
hand, light may be thrown upon them from the folk-life 
and the folk-lore of the unsophisticated East—from the 
actual manners and customs of the people as they meet 
in the mart, in the harvest-field, in desert wadies. On 
the other hand, help of a different kind may often be 
gained from the study of Oriental writers, who them- 
selves have been sophisticated away from any real sym- 
pathy with, or appreciation of, actual primitive Eastern 
life, but who, nevertheless, supply excellent examples of 
the characteristic traits of the Oriental mind as it ex- 
hibits itself under cultivation. Illustrations drawn from 
the first of these sources (for which Dr. Thomson’s The 
Land and the Book may be cited as a characteristic col- 
lection) serve to throw light upon the matter, chiefly, of 
the biblical narrative, andemay therefore be called mate- 
rial or real illustrations; those drawn from the second 
source (for which Lightfoot’s Hore Hebraice may be 
taken as a type) throw light chiefly upon the literary and 
theological forms adopted by the Jews, and may there- 
fore be called formal illustrations. Neither source of 
illustration is to be despised. If the one presents to us 
a vivid picture of the life of the people in the Holy 
Land, the other shows us, for instance, why Paul’s rea- 
soning clothed itself in one particular form rather than 
in another which would perhaps seem more natural to 
us of the modern world, trained as we are in Greek forms 
of discursive thought, rather than in Jewish. 

The great sources for the Yormal illustration of biblical 
Orientalisms are the Talmud, the Midrashim, and the 
medizval rabbinical commentaries. These, in their origi- 
nal form, are inaccessible exept to the special student. 
Thanks to the diligence of Dr. August Wiinsche, the 
German reader has now ampie material in his own lan- 
guage for becoming acquain‘ed with the Midrashim ; 
readers of the three chief modern languages—French, 
German, and English—possess in these languages (col- 
lectively, not severally) a considerable portion of the 
Talmud, in translations of extremely divergent merit; 
and the more important of the rabbinical commentators 
are accessible to the modern reader in Jew-German or 
Judzo-Polish versions. 

Among those who are doing good work in this depart- 
ment for the purely English reader, is Mr. Paul Isaac 
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Hershon. Mr. Hershon is the author of the compilation, 
Genesis According to the Talmud, and of A Talmudic 


‘| Miscellany. The latter work, which consists of a rich 


series of illustrative extracts from the Talmud, the Mid- 
rashim, and the Qabbalah, and which forms one of 
Triibner’s Oriental Series, deserves to be more widely 
known among English-reading Bible students. 

Mr. Hershon’s most recent volume, which is intro- 
duced to the English public by a characteristic preface 
from the pen of Archdeacon Farrar, is a translation of 
the portion relating to Genesis of a Judxo-Polish com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch. The commentary, which is 
known by the fanciful title, “Go -Forth and See” (the 
first word of The Song of Solomon 8: 11,in the Hebrew), 
is only two centuries old, and still enjoys great popu- 
larity among the Polish Jews. Archdeacon Farrar 
recommends it to the attention of those who wish “to 
obtain a clearer insight into Jewish theology and Jewish 
thought.” The value of the commentary lies, of course, 
along this line; but the student-reader should remem- 
ber that, while Mr. Hershon has put into his hands a 
really Jewish commentary on Genesis, complete, except 
for the suppression of certain items offensive to modern 
taste, such a commentary as this, which from the very 
beginning was meant to be a household book, is hardly 
an adequate representative of the more technical and 
scholastic works of writers like Rashi, Radaq, and Ibn 
Ezra. Like other rabbinical commentaries, the present 
one cites largely from the ancient sources ; but the cita- 
tions represent the lighter and more popular side of Tal- 
mud and Midrash. 

If any one takes up-this volume expecting to find in it 
help towards a rational exegesis of the text of Genesis, 
he will be disappointed. He will meet with similar dis- 
appointment if he seeks in it material for the criticism 
of the text itself, or for illustration of the narrative from 
Oriental manners and customs. What, then, will he find 
here which will make the reading of the book worth the 
trouble it costs? He will find in it a strange mixture of 
wisdom ‘and foolishness, many an instance of exegesis 
impossible but to the rabbinical mind, many a quaint 
play upon words which may serve to illustrate the verbal 
play so often noticeable in the Hebrew Bible. If he reads 
between the lines, he will see going on beneath his own 
eyes the process by which the enormous body of doctrine 
known as rabbinism was developed; and it will be strange 
if he does not gain a fresher appreciation of what the 
New Testament means when it says that Jesus taught 
“not as the scribes.” 

From this point of view, the reader may be interested 
in examining a few samples of rabbinical interpretation. 
On Genesis 14 : 13, “‘ There came one that escaped. . . . That 
was Og, the king of Bashan, who is called Palit. ...Some 
sages say: The reason why Og was called Palit (the 
escaped one) was because he escaped from the Deluge. 
But he was called Og because he came unto Abraham on 
the eve of passover, when passover-cakes are baked, and 
Og (in Hebrew) means cake.” Verse 14. “Trained ser- 
vants ... three hundred and eighteen. ... Our sages say: 
He went in pursuit with Eliezer alone [we follow italiciz- 
ing], whose name has the numerical value of three hun- 
dred and eighteen. [The Hebrews used letters instead of 
figures. The values of the letters in Eliezer’s name sum 
up to three hundred and eighteen.] Rabbi B’chai asks: 
Is it conceivable that the text should say distinctly three 
hundred and eighteen, and should not say distinctly that 
Eliezer alone went? But the explanation is this: Abra- 
ham took with him three hundred and eighteen men, and 
when he came to the battle he proclaimed: ‘ He who has 
any sin in him let him return home,’—after the manner 
observed in the wars of Israel,—and add returned except 
Eliezer.” Again, when it is said, The cry of Sodom and 
Gomorrah is great, the Hebrew consonants for “ great” 
(RBH) also mean “girl.” This is explained in the fol- 
lowing satisfactory way: “A girl once carried out, in her 
pitcher with which she went to draw water, a slice of 
bread for a poor man ; when the people of Sodom became 
aware of it, they took the girl and smeared her all over 
with honey, and bound her hands and feet, and placed 
her before the bees and flies, till the bees devoured her. 
Thus her cry came before God, and the text expresses it: 
‘The cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is great’—that the 
girl cries unto me: for ‘great’ (in Talmudic language) 
means a girl.” 

Mr. Hershon supplies numerous notes in illustration of 
the text. When the text, however, makes an incomplete 
citation from its sources, he does not always feel it neces- 
sary to complete the citation. Thus we read: “ Why 
does the Torah [in the Hebrew] commence with the let- 
ter Beth [the second letter of the Hebrew alphabet]? 
Because Beth is (the first letter of the word) Blessing, and 
‘| therefore has God commenced (the Torah) with the 





Beth.” That is all, according to the commentary; but 
Mr. Hershon need not have gone farther than the Ba’al 
Hatturim to have found the positive and complementary 
reason why the Torah did not commence with A: “B is 
the word for Blessing; A is the word for Accursed.” 
More serious than these little incompletenesses is the 
occasional failure to appreciate the position of the non- 
Hebrew reader. Thus, the whole point of the rabbinic 
question whether Abraham had a daughter, turns on the 
Hebrew letters BKL. At Genesis 24: 1 it is said that 
the Lord had blessed Abraham “ (BKL) in-all-things.” 
Some-of the rabbins, however, read BKL as a woman’s 
name, and deduced from the text that Abraham was 
blessed with a daughter named Bakkol. Mr. Hershon 
quotes the discussion, but without giving the English 
reader the three (claimed) ambiguous letters which gave 
point to the whole discussion—which is thus made rather 
more foolish than it really was. Another of Mr. Her- 
shon’s defects as an annotator is his lack of sympathy 
with his subject. He is a strong opponent of orthodox 
Judaism, and delights in emphasizing the weak points of 
Jewish orthodoxy. 

From what has been said, it will be clear that this 
Rabbinical Commentary on Genesis has little-value for 
the material illustration of the Old Testament. It hasa 
certain formal and negative value in enabling the reader 
to understand something of the belief, the method, and 
the spirit of that rabbinism with which our Lord and 
his apostles had to contend; and it presents to the stu-' 
dent of human culture an instructive picture of what 
diligent learning and keen analytic skill amount to, 
when not directed and restrained by common sense. 





Messrs. Armstrong and Son have published two more 
volumes of their Clerical Library, the general character 
of which is now well known. One of the volumes is 
made up of expository discourses, more or less extended, 
on Old Testament passages. They are, as stated in a 
prefatory note, “all gathered from fugitive or unpub- 
lished sources.” The expositions are thirty-six in num- 
ber, by fifteen different authors, all of them belonging to 
the British Empire, and most of them English. They 
represent a great variety of theological opinion, as will 
readily be perceived when we name a few of them: Pro- 
fessor Davidson of Edinburgh, Archdeacon Farrar, Canon 
Knox-Little, Dr. Maclaren of Manchester, Canon Liddon, 
Dr. Joseph Parker, and Dean Vaughan. The other vol- 
ume is even more varied in its contents. Forty-three 
authors are grouped together, and the productions cho- 
sen are exclusively platform speeches or occasional dis- 
courses. The result is a unique volume, one not without 
value for him who can use it aright. The danger will 


-be that those who cannot use it thus will be most apt to 


make the attempt. -The topics are classified as follows : 
Home Work, Foreign Missions, Bible Distribution, Tem- . 
perance, Miscellaneous Section. The list of authors is 
not very accurately made. The Dean of Canterbury is 
probably Dean Alford, but the work does not say so; the 
same uncertainty exists as to Dean Howson and one or 
two bishops. The name of Bishop Ellicott is misspelled ; 
but why is he not termed “ Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol”? These are trifling matters, but the volume is 
intended for a storehouse, and the articles should be duly 
labelled. (Expository Sermons and Outlines on the Old 
Testament. (Clerical, Library. Vol. VI.) 12mo, pp. 
808.—Platform and Pulpit Aids. Containing speeches 
by forty-three of the most eminent Christian orators of 
the present and recent times. (Clerical Library. Vol. 
VII.) 12mo, pp. 286. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
and Son. Price, each, $1.50.) 


The mystical elements of various schools of thought 
and feeling are gathered by Mr. Henry T. Cheever in 
the volume, Correspondencies of Faith and Views of Madame 
Guyon ; A comparative study of the unitive power and 
place of faith in the theology and church of the future. 
The leading persons in the group thus formed are 
Madame Guyon, William Carvosso (an English Method- 
ist), and Professor Thomas C. Upham, though a hundred 
other voices are allowed to speak. The main object of 
the volume is to show the unity of experimental religion 
as indicated in the accord of these varied utterances. 
The author is not a pessimist, and while not slow to 
criticise the hyper-dogmatism of certain’ periods and 
schools, is outspoken in his adherence to what may be 
called the cardinal doctrines of Christianity. Hopeful 
for the future, he yet points to the souls in the past that 
walked with God, believing that our hope for the future 
depends upon our walking in the same path. Doubtless 
many will be profited by having their attention called 
to the remarkable woman whose views are here made so 
prominent, Yet there is a morbid tendency in some 
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Christian people which is aggravated by reading Madame 
Guyon. Nor is the subjective test of theology, again and 
again emphasized by Mr. Cheever, without its grave 
dangers. It takes much grace to make a mystic; it 
takes more to prevent mysticism from lapsing into dilet- 
tanteism first, and producing a later crop of rationalism. 
(12mo, pp. xx, 292. New York: A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co. Price, $1.25.) 


There have been marked improvements, within the 
past few years, in the make-up of text-books for schools. 
Greater skill is shown in the execution of the books, and 
a simpler and clearer style is used in their composition. 
The change for the better is manifest in Barnes’ Complete 
Geography, by James Monteith, the well-known author 
of geographies, atlases, and other school-books. The book 
justifies its title. It is complete,—embracing not merely 
political and descriptive, but also physical and industrial, 
geography, besides adding much historical and general 
information. Novel features are introduced into the 
book,— “uminated pictures of the hemispheres and of 
the globe representing the earth as in a painting; types 
of the different races of m2n in colors,—showing their 
lineaments, complexion, and characteristic costumes ; 
and bird’s-eye views of the continents, representing 
their mountains, valleys, cities, and plains. The maps 
are likewise complete. Comparative area, latitude and 
extent, temperature, time of day throughout the world, 
and elevation of surface, are indicated by supplementary 
maps accompanying the larger ones. Pronouncing 
vocabularies and lessons in map-drawing are added, and 
the principal. products of each country, together with 
any facts of special interest relating to them, are men- 
tioned. A simple, easy method of composition, well 
adapted to the pupil, is used; and the artistic work of 
the maps and engravings is of the highest order. (Sq. 
4to, boards, pp. 140. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
Price, $1.60.) 


An admirable little treatise of its kind is Professor 
George Huntington’s on the Outlines of Congregational 
History. The design of the author is to state briefly what 
Congregationalism is, how it took form historically in 
England first, then in America, and what it has accom- 
plished in this country especially. A few points are named 
respecting Congregationalism in other lands, and in regard 
to creeds and literature: but the main task has been to 
set forth in succinct and popular form what American 
Congregationalism is, and how it came to be what it is. 
In two hundred small pages little more could be done 
than to name the salient facts. The author has not only 
chosen wisely out of an immense mass of material, but 
has been candid in dealing with the questions involved. 
Into the conflicts of this generation he naturally does not 
enter; but his sketch of the “ Plan of Union” and of the 
later and better organized home missionary efforts will 
be useful reading for all laborers in the West. Outside 
of New England, too few know much of the “ Half-way 
covenant” and its disastrous effects. For those who have 
not time to consult larger histories, Professor Hunting- 

-ton’s volume will be very convenient. (16mo, pp. viii, 
202, v. Boston: Congregational Sunday-school and 
Publishing Society.) 


The story of a waif in the city of Manchester, Eng- 
land, her mother dying in her babyhood, a kind neigh- 
bor adopting her, then her going to a home for little 
girls, and finally her finding love and care in the house 
of her grandparents, the history of Dot, as told by Annie 
Lucas, makes a tender appeal to Christian hearts. That 
it is worth while to care for these littie ones for whom 
Christ died, is the impression made by this book. (16mo, 
pp. 235. London: Hodder and Stoughton. Price, 3s. 6d.) 


A story of village life during the Civil War is sure of 
its young readers, however familiar may be the aspect 
of that life which it portrays. Such a story is Miss 
Fannie H. Gallagher’s Four Miles from Tarrytown. The 
book recalls, in a simple and natural way, the picture of 
an American home during the sixties. (16mo, illustrated, 
pp. 202. Boston: Congregational Sunday-school and 
Publishing Society. Price, $1.00.) 


Those who have read Miss Lucy C. Lillie’s Nan will 
be sure to welcome its sequel, Rolf House. This latter 
story gives a very pretty picture of the young heroine 
Nan, as she grows into her older girlhood. Moreover, it 
is rare to find a child’s book more tastefully printed and 
bound than this. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 266. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


A bright, unconventional heroine makes the Scotch 





story, Dunalton, by Miss Louisa M, Gray, an attractive 


~ 


one. The book, which is a love romance simply and 
tastefully told, may serve to while away an hour pleas- 
antly, but will hardly make any permanent or vital 
impression upon the reader. (16mo, pp. 325, New 
York: Thomas Nelson and Sons.) / 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


a 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 

Texas, state, at San Marcus..........00sscccsscesseeeessccsenes August 3-5 
New Jersey, district, at Pitman Grove........ ...ccseesseees August 4 
Oregon, state, at Poytland..............c.c00 secrsscee secees soccer August 4 
Kentucky, state, at Frankfort....... .....ccssesesesesees August 17-19 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Fredericton...... September 14-16 
BRAINS, WU a ck cignicceceie thests secceetccaungen tpathinbheooaes October 18-20 
Pennsylvania, state, at LewistowN.........0.+..0..+....- October 19-21 
New Hampshire, state, at Keene............c0.ceeeeeees October 20-22 
IRs IRs bias 06s vaadedsuives puxeptenpiangscesdions odcaa October 25-27 
Rhode Island, State, at Pawtucket.............00.sc008 October 27, 28 
CGMRODU CUE, TUNED. 6.585. 65. sc cddasceves secccecscoen 00 codees November 3-5 
PRCT NGO BERN G a5 i ccc vei onccccegy vcccetens assceesns November 3-5 
New Jersey, state, at MorristowM.............00.000 November 10, 11 





SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 


Monteagle Sunday-school Assembly, at Monteagle, Tennes- 
BOO oo asccces ccscsscgeessccsine sbcososovepasies costact June 30 to August 26 
Ocean Grove Sunday-school Assembly, at Ocean Grove, New 


Clear Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Clear Lake, 
DNs vibe cevisntns Reon sineteons cabestibesesinquesnsd tbuisibe July 14-26 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly of Southern California, 
BE TOW AMBCLO «ose: .cscccincesscoccsscccs coceceson sesbeneccasd July 14-26 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framingham, 
TEGO TMU oo occcces scuciis cineca sccnesede sospesses evovsiens July 14-28 
Encampment, at Lakeside, 
Ohio...... ab adbEels coven Edesapone Sescesesd secesbeee July 20 to August 1 
Bay View Sunday-school Assembly, at Petoskey, Michi- 
GOT oo vescics coos , oUaep papa nna penser sbudentebebenss July 20 to August 2 
Round Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Round Lake, New 
POEM sansteidin <bdhtiass¥egsehsecowpebsetebeastéccanee July 20 to August 3 
Cumberland Valley Sunday-school Assembly, at Williams’s 
Grove, Cumberland County, Pennsylvania......... July 21-24 
Maine Chautauqua, or Northern New England, Sunday-school 
Assembly, at Fryeburgh, Maine.......... July 27 to August 5 
Acton Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Acton Park, Indi- 
GIN. Sie cv icsvien dese cat dbnger corceeden secnusseen July 27 to August 8 
Monona Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Madison, Wiscon- 
GUM ercdsccucassiccrcroncsvescces coscccece evseecceses July 28 to August 11 
Island-Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, Indi- 
ENING 0055 5 ccineccon evccceies os ctescscopntanmivactbebes July 30 to August 5 
Sea Side Sunday-school Assembly, at Key East, New Jer- 
BOY ccrcccocc covccccee seccosces sncces cesses conesccncceses coneesete August 1-15 
Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Mountain 
Lake Park, Maryiand.....<.. 0.00006 cesses cccessoes cooses August 3-13 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
WOW a isda ss sevs apiece téncn ote debevd atc bidet sivvduechsedeut August 3-20 





SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—Commencing with 1873, I. P. Gage has been labor- 
ing as a missionary of the American Sunday-school 
Union in Nebraska with rare fidelity and ability. The 
record he has made forever puts to rest the oft-repeated 
assertion that “ Union schools are not permanent.” For 
out of the schools he has planted and cared for, there 
have already developed 126 churches, representing nine 
denominations, the larger denominations leading, and 
those most interested in his work leading all others. 


—Twenty-three years ago Major W. N. Frew, Mr. 
Henry Lloyd, and Colonel Thomas §. Clarke, of Pitts- 
burgh, first became interested in the work of the American 
Sunday School Union. In ashort time, each contributed 
one hundred dollars a year to the work, and each con- 
tinued to do so as long as he lived. Since their deaths, 
the estates of all three have continued their annual sub- 
scriptions of one hundred dollars, and, besides, Colonel 
Clarke left a legacy of $3,000 to the Union. The Rev. 
J. H. McCullagh, Superintendent of Missions of the 
Southern District of the American Sunday School Union, 
has estimated that, from the contributions received 
through these three Christian gentlemen, 380 new Sun- 
day-schools have been organized, 22,000 destitute chil- 
dren have been brought in, and 50,000 books have been 
distributed. Moreover, the Bellefield Union Sunday- 
school, organized by Mr. Lloyd, has grown into the pres- 
ent flourishing Bellefield Presbyterian Church. 

—Good superintendents are always glad of suggestions 
for increasing the interest in the teachers’-meeting. <A 
method employed by the Plymouth Mission Sunday- 
school at Peoria, Illinois, of which Mr. L. Sweetser is 
superintendent, may give a hint for an occasional variety 
in this department of service. Each proposed partici- 
pant is informed in advance, by a postal-card notice, of 
the special point on which he is to speak at the meeting, 
and the number of minutes he is to occupy. He is also 
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notified that, unless heard from to the contrary, he will 
be depended upon for this topic. “There is a gain in 
such a notification of a special theme of preparation, 
but it is to be borne in mind that the chief value of a 
teachers’-meeting is in its bringing out, for the benefit 
of all, the results of the teachers’ common studv; and 
that to this end the method of question and answer, or 
of inter-colloquial conference, is best adapted. Not 
addresses or essays are wanted, but a conversational 
conference between the teachers and the leader is to 
be desired. 


EVANGELISM. 

—Denominational lines are not allowed to form bar- 
riers to the work of the McAll Mission at Paris. Rep- 
resentatives of a number of evangelical Protestant sects 
are at present found among its workers. Among its 
pastors are twenty-three of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, 
eleven Lutherans, five of the Free Church, and eight 
Wesleyans and Baptists. Not a few laymen and theo- 
logical students also assist in the mission, and Bible 
classes are conducted by several of the Reformed pastors 
in the women’s stations. In the provinces there are 
working with the mission forty Reformed pastors, ten 
Lutheran, five of the Free Church, and five Wesleyans 
and Baptists. Eight pastors are also engaged as directors 
of branch missions. 


—The seventieth annual report of the American Bible 
Society has just been published in pamphlet form. The 
total issue of Bibles and portions of Bibles by the Society 
for the year ending March 31, 1886, was 1,487,440 copies 
in forty-eight different languages and dialects, and in- 
cluding 207 volumes in raised letters for the blind. The 
total receipts for the year available for the general pur- 
poses of the Society were $523,910.59, a decrease from 
the previous year of $64,003.75; the total expenditures 
were $499,998.75, or $23,911.84 less than the receipts, 
and $119,883.83 less than was expended the previous 
year. The reduction in expenditures was made by de- 
creasing the amount of colportage in the. United States. 
The foreign work has been steadily advancing; and last 
year the total circulation of the Scriptures in foreign 
lands, both by sale and gift, was largely in advance of 
any figures previously reported. Fifty-five new local 
Bible societies have been recognized as auxiliaries to the 
Society, and 384 new life-members were admitted, 


MISSIONS. 


—From the statistics compiled by the Japan Evangeli- 
cal Alliance, it is ascertained that there are 183 evan- 
gelical missionaries in Japan, and these are assisted by 
sixty native ministers. There are 168 evangelical 
churches, with a membership of 11,678, of whom 8,115 
adults were received during the year 1885. Fifty-seven 
of the churches are self-supporting, and 101 partially 
self-supporting. The native contributions during the 
past year amounted to $20,000. 

—It is one hundred years since the first Wesleyan mis- 
sion in the West Indies was established... There are now 
in connection with their church in that field, 257 churches, 
151 other places of worship, ninety ministers, 48,390 
church-members, 23,421 Sunday-school scholars, and 
2,820 teachers. The churches are scattered among 
twenty-four islands, and along more than one hundred 
miles of the South American coast. This, the centen- 
nial year, will be made the occasion for a special increase 
in church funds and church missions. 


—Interesting facts relative to Christian work in the 
Sandwich Islands have been@brought together by the 
Rev. Mr. Forbes, secretary of the Hawaiian Evangelical 
Association. The first native Hawaiian pastor was or- 
dained in 1849. Since that time, ninety-five Hawaiians 
have been ordained, of whom thirty-eight are at present 
pastors in the home field, and nine are in foreign service; 
making forty-seven native Hawaiians who are now either 
pastors or missionaries in active service. Since 1852, 
when the first Hawaiians went fo Micronesia in company 
with Messrs. Snow, Gulick, and Sturges, not less than 
seventy-five Sandwich-Islanders have gone as foreign 
missionaries,—thirty-nine of them males, thirty-six fe- 
males, The total sum contributed at the islands for for- 
eign missions has been $170,149.44. Of this amount, 
$183,015.86 was contributed by native Hawaiian 
churches, the remainder by foreign churches and indi- 
viduals at the islands. The contributions of the Hawai- 
ian churches for all purposes from the beginning, so far 
as can be ascertained, amount to $818,270.35. 


EDUCATION, 
—Secularization of public-school instruction is carried 
to @ more extreme degree in France than in the United 
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States. The municipal couneil of Paris 
has forbidden the teaching ef theism ia 
the city schools, all of which are under 
its charge, and has recently proscribed the 
use of a child’s book of instruction be- 
cause of its references to the existence of 
a God. Opposition has been developed 
to the most elementary instruction in 
morals as well as in religion; and one 
member of the municipal council, ite chair- 
man at the time, is reported to have said: 
“Since immorality varies according to the 
age, place, and degree of civilization, it is 
not possible to conceive of one universal 
and eternal system of morals. The teach- 
ing of morals, therefore, as a positive 
science, must be banished from the school 
curriculum.” 


PERSONAL. 


—The Rev. Dr. William C. Cattell has 
been called the father of Sunday-schools 
in Bohemia, his personal efforts having 
done much to secure the introduction of 
the American Sunday-school system into 
the field of the Reformed churches of 
Bohemia. Dr. Cattell is now on another 
visit to that field of his labors, where he is 
always sure of a warm and hearty welcome. 


—Lane Theological Seminary, of Cin- 
cinnati, secures another well-known and 
well-furnished worker from the Atlantic 
States, in the Rev. Dr. William H. Rob- 
erts of Princeton, who has accepted a call 
to its professorship of Practical Theology. 
Dr. Roberts has for some years been the 
valued librarian of the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, and is at present the 
stated clerk of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly. . 


—The death of Colonel Paul H. Hayne, 
of Augusta, Georgia, the soldier-poet of 
the South, brings a sense of personal loss 
to very many hearts which have been 
touched by his poems, in addition to the 
many hearts which were linked with his 
in delightful personal acquaintance, or in 
closer personal friendship. Colonel Hayne 
was of a historic family in the South, to 
the good name of which he added fresh 
honor. He was a brave soldier. He was 
a poet of no mean order. He was a man 
of winsome traits of character, and of sim- 
ple Christian faith. Colonel Hayne was a 
frequent contributor to the columns of The 
Sunday School Times, and his memory is 
honored lovingly by many who have 
known him through these echoes of his 
heart-voice. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is gives each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 77,750 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 75 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year, Advertisements 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent wpon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. For over- 
worked females. Dr. J. P. Cowan, Ashland, 
O., says: “It proves satisfactory as a nerve 
tonic; also in dyspeptic conditions of the 
stomach, with general debility, such as we 
find in overworked females, with nervous 
headache and its accompaniments.” 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


—_—>———— 


COMMENCEMENT ECHOES. 


[From the Inaugural Address.of President Dwight, of 
Yale University.] 

The fundamental idea of our theory of 
mental education is that of the supe- 
riority of man to his uses. Our primal 
thought has been to develop the individual 
man roundly and fully in himself. The 
service which he does for the world is the 
natural outcome of what he is. Educa- 
tion is like Christianity in this regard. 
Christianity seeks first to lead its disciples 
to be good, and then to do good. It aims 
at the former result because it knows that, 
if it is secured, the latter will surely fol- 
low its great and first object in the indi- 
vidual life. Everything is the outgrowth 
of this. So it is with true education. It 
does for the mind what religion does for 
the heart. It builds up and builds out 
the man. The man, when it has accom- 
plished its work within him, can use his 
knowledge and his powers wherever the 
world may need them; and he will do so 
if the noble impulses of educated man- 
hood are in the spirit. It is for this rea- 
son that we have held to a prescribed and 
common course of study for each of our 
undergraduate departments in the earlier 
year or years ; and in the later years, espe- 
cially that one of them which is designed 
to prepare for the more general walks of 
educated liie, have limited the freedom of 
choice to within certain definite lines, 
which should admit of, and lead to, a large 
and full education on every side. We 
believe that it is better that young men 
should not be disciplined and trained from 
the beginning for one thing only; that, 
whatever may be their future work, they 
will be larger and wiser and more useful 
men if a very broad foundation is laid, 
and if their minds aré strengthened by 
the more strictly disciplinary studies, and 
opened to a wide survey of knowledge. 
We believe that it is often more healthful 
for them to have their thoughts and efforts 
turned not only to that which may excite 
their natural impulses in earlier life, but 
to things whose bearing upon mental well- 
being may not at least be fully under- 
stood. One of the gravest evils of our 
national life in the immediate future, as it 
seems to me, is likely to be the one-sided- 
ness of education—the fact that men are 
to have one line of thought only, moving 
within the sphere of their own single pro- 
fession or business, and are to have their 
idea of the mind’s life limited to its prac- 
tical results, and not enlarged to the com- 
prehension of what the mind is in and 
for itself. The signs of this coming evil 
are already apparent in our public and 
popular life; and I cannot but think that 
the subject which it suggests is worthy of 
most serious consideration on the part of 
all whose home and work are in our vari- 
ous seats of learning... . 

Closely united with our theory of edu- 
cation for the mind, is that which has 
relation to character. The men who have 
carried forward this college from its be- 
ginning until now have believed that, in 
the making of men, the framing of the 
mind alone is not enough. They have 
labored for the moral, as well as the intel- 
lectual life. This is eminently true of all 
those who have had the highest distinc- 
tion as teachers, and have given the insti- 
tution its widest reputation. In the case 
of these men whose fame is a part of our 
rich inheritance, the work which they ac- 
complished for science and learning was 
never greater than that which they did 
for true character. As we grow in the 
future toward the realization of the uni- 
versity idea, we must, if wé move accord- 
ing to the Yale thought, keep steadily on 
in the same pathway. It is the priceless 








privilege of a university teacher to help 
the manly youth around him in their soul’s 
living, to make them more generous, more 
truthful, more fit for life in this earnest 
and struggling world, more worthy of love 
and respect. The teacher wlio thinks his 
work is ended when he has heard his reci- 
tation or given his lecture, has little con- 
ception, in my judgment, of what his 
work is. As for myself, I may truly say 
that, if I were not hopeful that the young 
men of these coming years would: look 
back in after life upon some blessings for 
their soul’s living derived from their inter- 
course with me and the friendly relations 
which éxisted between us here, I would 
turn aside from the office which opens be- 
fore me at this very hour of its beginning. 
And the best of all, living forthe ‘soul 
is Christian living. The gift which the 
fathers who founded the college prized 
above all others, the one which they 
handed down to their descendants of the 
later generations as the most precious of 
inheritances, was the Christian truth. It 
abides here to-day. I believe that I utter 
the sentiment of almost all the living 
graduates of this college, when I say that 
we mean, so far as in us lies, that it shall 
abide here as the college passes into the 
university and through all the fature. And 
that God may enable us to carry out this 
purpose is our earnest prayer; for we know 
that if, at any period in the future, the 
guardians and teachers of this home-learn- 
ing shall prove faithless to this most sacred 
of all trusts,—though there may, indeed, 
be something yet remaining here,—it will 
not be the Yale College upon which our 
deepest love centres, and from which our 
inmost and noblest life has been drawn. 





| Dr. Mark Hopkins, at the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
his Presidency of Williams College. ] 


If right character is to be produced in 
connection with an institution, it must be 
through the influence of those who have a 
right character. This influence will be 
either unconscious, or from direct and 
purposed agency. Of these the silent 
influence of high character moving stead- 
ily as the sun in the path of duty is in- 
valuable. This is so far understood and 
conceded that-it need not be dwelt upon. 
The main inquiry respects what can be 
done by direct or purposed agencies. 
Where classes are not too large, much may 
be done in this way by personal inter- 
course. In this there should be nothing 
magisterial of which there was formerly 
too much. It should be natural and free. 
Everything opposed to this is to be depre- 
cated. But the chief influence that can 
be brought to bear upon character is 
through Christianity. This Christianity 
is God’s method of renovating and im- 
proving character. The character it 
would form is the only perfect character 
for man; and the influences connected 
with it, as the word and spirit of God, are 
the only influences that will lead him to 
form such a character. That Christianity 
will form such a character, must form it if 
fully received, is its glory, and an absolute 
proof of its truth. If, therefore, the col- 
lege is to be responsible for character at 
all, and is not bewildered, it must avail 
itself of this as a means of forming it. 
But here, too, the rule holds that charac- 
ter is from character. No formal arrange- 
ment without Christian men, no having, 
or saying, of prayers, will avail anything 
without men who pray. Christianity is 
not a mere set of dogmas. It is Christ 
revealed in his perfect character. He. is 
the head of the race. He is not only the 
height of the world as a perfect teacher in 
all that relates to character and ultimate 
destiny, but also a perfect example. He 
isthe man. Iw his religion is the hope of 
the world. The greatest boon that can 
come to any one is to be brought into per- 
sonal relation to this, and sympathize 
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poe him by voluntary commitment end 

having a character like his. , . . Chris- 

tianity i is the greatest civilizing, moulding, 
uplifting power on this globe; and it isa 
sad defect in any institution of high learn- 
ing if it does not bring those under its 
care into the closest possible relation to it, 
so far as it is such a power. Through it 
the students are to be trained in moral 
and spiritual gymnastics. Why not? We 
here reach the broadest and most philo- 
sophical conception of education. It in- 
cludes the whole man. If a man is to be 
educated physically and _ intelligently 
because he has a physical and intelligent 
nature, why should he not be educated 
and trained morally and physically be- 
cause he has a moral and spiritual nature? 
I see no reason why there should not be 
in a college, and enter into the very con- 
ception of it, those who engaged in the 
higher gymnastics. If men are to be 
trained to be strong in muscle, why not 
be strong in the Lord? If to wrestle with 
each other, why not with wickedness? If 
to carry on mimic fights and boxing, why 
not to fight the good fight of faith? If to 
gain the crown of victory in contests with 
each other, why not “an incorruptible 
crown”? If to run races in the gymna- 
sium and on the campus, why not to run 
the race that is set before them in which 
they are “compassed about with so great 
a cloud of witnesses”’? Why, in short, if 
they are to be trained in bodily exercise 
that “ profiteth little,” should they not be 
trained in “godliness that is profitable 
unto all things”! This broad conception 
of education has been the conception of 
it in this college in the past. If not per- 
sonally recognized, it has pervaded its 
atmosphere, it has made ministers of the 
gospel and missionaries, and has a general 
uplifting power. It is the conception of 
education here to-day. I trust it will con- 
tinue to be. If not, the glory of the college 
will have departed. 





[President McCosh, at Princeton.] 


There is a general providence, which is 
seen in the circumstance that all things in 
our world take place according to the law 
of cause and effect. The resultant laws 
are so arranged that they produce the 
‘orderly arrangement of the seasons, of the 
times of budding and bearing seed by 
plants, and of the birth, youth, and ma- 
turity of animals. These laws together 
constitute what has been discovered and 
established within the last few years, the 
uniformity of nature, a doctrine which was 
anticipated in the Scriptures, where the 
laws of nature are called “ the ordinances 
of heayen.” The modern doctrine of the 
uniformity of nature is much the same as 
the old Scripture doctrine of the foreordi- 
nation of allthings by God. They are the 
same truth seen from two different points 
of view: the one from below, the other 
_ from above. It is by there being a uni- 
formity established, whereby the future so 
far resembles the past that we are able to 
anticipate what is to come, and lay our 
plans accordingly. There is also a special 
' providence which watches over the indi- 
vidual, and which is only possible under 
the direction-of an omnipresent and om- 
niscient Ruler. ... But providence is a 
lesson book. It is full of instruction. Ex- 
perience, the result gathered by an observ- 
ing man, should always be added to our 
book, our school, and college learning. 
But the safest way to interpret providence 
is by the God-given Word of Truth. - Many 
things there must be in this life which we 
cannot explain—the untimely death of the 
most promising, the prosperity of the 
wicked. We have only to say, “Thy 
ways, O God, are in the deep.” What we 
know not now, we shall know hereafter. 
It may be ene of the profitable employ: 
mente of heaven to trace the goodness in 
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| the way in which we have been led, We 
may then discover the meaning of many 
dispensations now inscrutable: 

I may be allowed to mention some of the 
incidents in my life, not to exalt myself, 
but to magnify the goodness of God: When 
I was licensed to preach, my only ambition 
was to be settled in my own neighborhood, 
where I would’ have become a country 
minister. However, I lost the opportunity 
I sought, and was greatly disappointed ; 
but in a short time I was called to a far 
more important charge, where I had to 
take part in the disruption of the Church 
of Scotland, one of the great events of the 
history of that country. I had no thought 
of settling in this country when the au- 
thorities of this college called me, being 
prompted thereto by the editor of an influ- 
ential paper, in whose company I had 
traveled foraday. Be diligent and faith- 
ful in the lower work allotted to you, and 
in due time you will be called up to higher 
employment in this life or the life to come. 
In our short-sightedness, we may be con- 
strained to cry out with Jacob, “ All these 
things are against me;” but when at last 
we stand within the vail, we shall be able 
to say with St. Paul, “All things work 
together for good to them that love God, 
and are called according to his purpose.” 





(The Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, at Marvard University.) 


Character-building ought to be temple- 
building—the framing and adorning of a 
sanctuary for the indwelling God—a sanc- 
tuary in whose firm foundation, massive 
walls, fair proportions, and rich adornings 
there should be blended strength and 
beauty. ... 

While strength of body and strength of 
mind are of ethical value beyond estimate, 
they are of use, not as substitutes for 
moral principle, but as its allies and tribu- 
taries ; and I know of no moral principle 
worth contending for except that which 
is based on moral distinctions considered 
as necessary, intrinsic, inevitable, co-eter- 
nal with God himself, and which, did God 
fail to recognize, he would no longer de- 
serve the trust, reverence, and worship of 
man. Therg can be no question of con- 
duct that has not its infallibly right an- 
swer. I wish that in our religious and 
ethical speech the same use were currently 
made of the term “righteousness,” that 
is, rightness, that is made in the Holy 
Scriptures. The creation of righteous- 
ness is all that Christianity or any religion 
is good for. I have no scepticism about 
historical Christianity (so called); I be- 
lieve in the risen no less than the dying 
Saviour; but the one reason above all 
others why I have no doubt that Jesus is 
God’s ambassador to man is, that I behold 
in him the everlasting righteousness incar- 
nate, and I see so plainly that to obey and 
follow Him is to incarnate that same right- 
eousness in our own hearts and lives.... 

You crave what is called success, and I 
heartily wish it may be yours; but what 
you want is the consciousness of success, 
and I do not think that you can have this 


if there be within you anything short of 


upright principle, of an integrity which 
you would not part with for the world. I 
must say that in my large and long expe- 
rience I have known no other real success, 
nor do I believe in any other. No man 
has ever really succeeded in this world, to 
say nothing of the world to come, whose 
life purpose, ever nearing its full realiza- 
tion, might not have found fit utterance in 
those words which the Hebrew poet put 
into the mouth of the man over whom 
had swept all the billows of adversity: 
“Till I die I will not remove mine integ- 
rity from me.’ My heart shall not re- 
proach me so long as I live.” 

. : Bizength and beauty are in his sanc- 
tuary.” Nor will the strength suffice for 
the perfection of character without the 





beauty. As.the beautiful in 


than the substantially good. This beauty 


of character you need not only for your 


own sake, but equally for your social in- 
fluence, for the good that you may do in 
the world, which I trust will enter into 


the life-purpose of every one of you. It 


is this element of character, more than 
anything else, that gives goodness its 
beneficent power. You will do goed, less 
by what you say or do, or even give, than 
by what you are. 


(General John Eaton, in his Inaugural Address as 
President of Marietta College.] 


Christianity, which holds up the highest 


ideals and presents the strongest motives, 


which has brought about thjs excellency 
of law and order, this free government, a 
light and blessing to all beneath its ban- 
ners, and a promise of hope and joy to 
the oppressed of all nations, must not 
withdraw its uplifting power, must not 
Its be- 
lievers must everywhere stand to their 
responsibilities. The greatest and most 
effective agency in their hands for this 
purpose is education, inspiring and shap- 
ing man’s life from the cradle to the grave, 
but producing the most satisfactory re- 
sults when applied in youth. The press 
and forum will be elevated as far as under 
Christian influence, and will add their 
great educating power to all efforts for 
man’s good. Agencies of moral reform 
are quickened, strengthened, and directed 
by it to their truest wisdom and efficiency. 
If men professedly Christian are anywhere 


abate its activity and devotion. 


behind, it is only the Christian standard, 


though borne by other hands, that can 
call to the highest paths of duty. The 
church is the divinely appointed organi- 
zation for the perpetuation of all these 
forces, and must plant and cultivate them 
in the family and state, and by all means 
where they will accomplish most for men 
operating by moral and spiritual influ- 


ences upon the individual conscience. 


Historically Christian colleges, self-per- 
petuating in their consecration to high 
purpose, have proved most abiding and 


satisfactory reservoirs of these high pow- 


ers richly endowing the young men who 
attend them, and pouring their blessing 


down upon all grades of scientific, literary, 
commercial, or mechanical, or industrial 
instruction, and upon all human activities 
and conditions. Elevating influences flow 
out_of religious colleges as naturally as 


streams from the mountain spring. Far 


back in the centuries the Church, when 
its powers were acknowledged superior 
to the state, and when the direction of all 
education was in its hands, taught and 


trained men in higher learning to be its 
officers and teachers, and cf course to be 


officers of the state as its servants. In 
our separation of church and state the 
American college has been pre-eminently 
devoted to the preparation of Christian 
young men for the pulpit ministry. This 
is well, More and better work is needed 
in preparing young men for the preaching 
of the gospel. Fortunately, there has been 
growing up a sentiment and practice fa- 
voring the education of other Christian 
young men who lead in the other walks 
of life, now more and more dividing with 
the pulpit the leadership and instruction 
of mankind. 


[The Rev. Dr. William R. Huntington, 
at Hobart College.) 

Wisdom for one thing leads a man te 
weigh consequences, to feel and acknow]l- 
edge responsibility. The wise man does 
not trust to a happy chance, nor luck, but 
adopts as a means to ends of success the 
law of sowing and reaping, and counts on 
no harvest from fields he was too careless 


or too indelent to plant. Every stretch of 
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nature is | human life has its own proper uses, and by 


something more. than the useful, so is the 
beautiful in character something more 


pushing what rightfully belongs to the 
first twenty years into the second twenty, 
we simply push, or try to push, the second 
into the third. Again, wisdom is shown 
in the conduct which disposes men to a 
right proportioning of things as respects 
their value and importance. Take the 
estimate people form of their own powers. 
Weare not content in doing the things we 
are fitted to do, but are unhappy because 
we cannot do the work we were never ine 
tended todo. God forbid that from Christ’s 
pulpit any word should ever go forth of a 
sort likely to dampen a generous ardor, or 
chill an unsatisfied enthusiasm. But for 
the most of us to try to find and observe 
just proportions between what we attempt 
and what we are likely to accomplish will 
be wise. It will reconcile us wonderfully 
to circumstances, and make us more light- 
hearted anu sweet-tempered than other- 
wise we could be. 








Teaching and | Teachers 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday- 
school Teacher’s Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
290 pages. Price, mailed, $1.50. 





Terch. 


From The Westminst , Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Trumbull is eminently qualified for the writing 
of such a book. Heis not a mere theorist who sits in 
a quiet office, far removed from the actual work of a 





teacher, and writes out his fine opinions ; he has all 

his life been in the very thickest of the Sunday-school. 

work, teaching in church and mission schools. What 

, therefore, on this subject, is what he has 

wey an many times tested, by actual experience. 
. We earnestly commend the ‘book to all teachers. 


Voriat The Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, O. 

* This book should be in Sunday-school libraries for 
the benefit of those teachers who would not be able * 
supply paygeneenh with it. Itis a normal course i 

We predict a large circulation for this able 
on on a subject al less important than how 
best to preach the gospel. 


From The Watchman, Boston, Mass. 
A valuable treatise itis. Let no one conjure up a 
apere ofa ——— ary, y, repulkive composition, from 
e use of the word ” It is a “live” book 
from title-page lh wn ae The writer knows what 
he is writing about. 


From The Sunday-School Journal, New York. 

A remarkable book that will prove a standard for 
Sunday-school teachers. . The volume is rich in con- 
tents, attractive in style, * practical in treatment, and 
is worthy of its distinguished and experienced author. 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Every Sunday-school worker, in whatever 
and grade, and eve tor, as well, who would 
up to the times in this line of effort, should seen hn 
mbull’s most excellent and thorough wor 
Itis by all odds the most comprehensive and valuable 
book of its kind yet presented to this class of workers, 


fon 
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“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of my 4 P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, » by 
ii 


H, CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of T 
fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly 


oe Madel Superintendent.” 
it. The following notices show in what esteem 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 
“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
i rene as the op eee worker needs. It is 
n, practical, and abounds in common sense— 
H most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasant} 
and so f that have introduces a novice to the meth: 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
———— sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book telis how he became such; it ex hibits his met hods 
and doy besides, the precise forms xercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 
“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble —. and with a d — that engages = 
m beginning to 
end..... The story is one thai will be cf great service, 
ond itis likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 
“ We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading by the ge tee of our Sabbath schools. 


oe - Ad f what a superintendent 
ought tobe is well, but Te exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better... . Others than su superin- 


tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
ne all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


e Sunday School Times, Price, bound in cloth, w 


t for himself a more helpful book than 


It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 


the book is held by those who have reviewed it, 


From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which were o: nal and 
effective, are minutely descri' by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 

an example of rare goes sense and devoted eniergy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo: 
library, while, ifsome means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in pry 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Haven was a man of wieliy oe and pm yh in 
many relations, but he is » his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his eee 
phy “J ane cer ey eee workers, und 

r 





From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, 0. ( United Brethren) 

“Itis notaspeculatived: eae on M ee ay 
school superintendent oug , but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted Wereelaseneent actually was. 
It is written in a com t but warm style, and is rich in 
every page with vé le suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers. 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school i ceneheors ad superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in ie. or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his ape and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec 
tive toiler in +3 excellent and worthy cause.” 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A HYMN OF SUMMER. 


[G. Weatherby, in The Quiver.] 


Beyond the chestnuts on the lawn, 
he wo happy girls have made a swing, 
Half hid u dows of the dawn— 
Fair types of Summer and of Spring. 


O Spring, Spring, Spring, how fair art thou— 
An April-time of smi es and tears— 

Till Summer with the sunny brow, 
Thrice-welcome guest, at ength’ appears, 


When wood and field are crowned by June, 
Rich garlanded with leaf and flower, 
hen hearts of men are all in tune 
With Summer’s plenitude of power, 


The fairest scenes crowd into view,— 
The deep-blue sky, the purple hills, 

The meadow-flowers of varied hue, 
The placid lakes, the sunlit rills. 


Then joyfully, in grateful mood, 

Our hearts and voices join to praise 
The great Creator of all good, 

The Giver of glad summer days. 





RELIGION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


[From Triumphant Democracy, by Andrew Carnegie.] 


In England there are thirty-five thou- 
sand churches, or one pads and forty- 
four to each one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants; in the United States there are 
ninety- -two thousand churches, or one 
hundred and eighty-one to each one hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants. Of the latter, 
more than eighty thousand are owned by 
Protestants. 

The steps leading to this remarkable 

result display the same general character 
as every other kind of advancement in 
America: progress by leaps and bounds. 
At the beginning of the century, students 
of Yale and Harvard were accustomed to 
call themselves by the names of French 
and German infidels; and only a small 
proportion of the students in colleges 
were church-members. All this has been 
changed. From 1870 to 1880, Harvard, 
the most advanced of all universities, 
graduated more than fourteen hundred 
young men, only two of whom publicly 
registered themselves as “sceptics.” In 


1990. when the Pao of the United 
tates was about five millions, the num- 


ber of communicants in the various 
churches was three hundred and sixty- 
four thousand, an average of one to 
fifteen of the |g sewer In 1880, with 
a ) ulation of fifty millions the number 

rotestant communicants was more 
than ten millions, an average of one in 
five. If the members of the Roman 
Catholic Church be included, the propor- 
tion will be largely increased. 

The multiplication of handsome _reli- 
gious edifices is equally remarkable. Man 
American churches are noted for their 
beauty. All the large cities have exam- 
ples of church architecture which would 
not discredit towns having a history as 
old as thai of Coventry; and in rural dise 
tricts the church spire rises above the cot- 
tages and trees as frequently as they tower 
over the hamlets in the old country. One 
of the grandest churches of modern times 
is undoubtedly the Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral of Fifth Avenue, New York, ... and 
in the same avenue are quite half a dozen 
other churches of great beauty and archi- 
tectural merit. 

It is estimated that thirty millions, or 
nearly three-fifths of the entire po ulation 
of the country, are within the pale of the 
Christian Church. Twenty-four millions 
of these are Protestants, of whom the 
Methodist and Baptist claim the largest 
proportion ; next in numerical order come 
the Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, Lu- 
theran, Christian (icc of Christ), 
Congre tional, Episcopal, United Breth- 
ren, A a host of sects which it would 
tire one to enumerate. The buildings and 
other property belonging to these various 
bodies are estimated to be worth in the 
aggregate upwards of $350,000,000. 

The elergy in the United States, up- 
wards of seventy-seven thousand in num- 
ber, are maintained solely by the worship- 
ers. The government, of course, gives 
nothing to any. There is no “ dissent,” 
because no sect is preferred. 

The leading part which religion played 
in the settlement of this continent had an 
effect which continues to-mark the Ameri- 
ean of to-day. He is a church-going per- 
son and a liberal contributor to the cause 
of the Church, though he has outgrown 
the strict and narrow creeds of early days. 

As late as 1706, Virginia 
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decreed three years’ imprisonment and 
many political disabilities upon any one 
who should a second time assert disbelief 
in the Trinity and the Scriptures; but 
the government of New Amsterdam was 
rather more advanced, for in 1664 it 
decreed that no person who professed 
Christianity should be molested, fined, 
or imprisoned for difference of religious 
opinions. The _ revolutionary veda 04 
quickened the march towards complete 
religious toleration. The fear that e 
land would establish the Episcopal Churc 
in America, if the colonies should be 
subdued, drew together all the other sects 
and all favorable to religious equality, 
and therefore opposed to the claims of 
the English Church. “This,” says John 
Adams, “contributed as much as any other 
cause to arouse the attention, not only of 
the inquiring mind, but of the common 
people, and urge them to close thinking 
on the constitutional authority of Parlia- 
ment over the colonies.” And the intensity 
of colonial opposition to the state church is 
shown by the special instructions of the 
Assembly of Massachusetts to its agent 
in London, in 1768: “The establishment 
of a Protestant episcopate in America is 
very zealously contended for (by a party 
in the British Parliament); and it is very 
alarming to a people whose fathers, from 
the hardships they suffered under such an 
establishment, were obliged to fly their 
native country into a wilderness in order 
peaceably to enjoy their privileges—civil 
and religious. e hope in God that such 
an establishment will never take place in 
America; and we desire you would strenu- 
ously oppose it!” In addition, therefore, 
to the dissatisfaction which the state 
church produces at home, it is justly to 
be charged with being one of the chief 
causes which led to the loss of the colonies 
abroad. 

_ When the colonies triumphed and a 
Constitution had to be made for their 
government as a nation, there was but 
one course possible. Since no sect could 
be given a preference, and especially not 
the Episcopal sect, which had been the 
least loyal of all to the cause of indepen- 
dence, it followed that perfect equality 
must be established. The state must pro- 
tect all religions alike; and accordingly 
the Constitution provides that Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exareics thoranf  Snch is tha chartor 
under which Jew and Gentile, Christian, 
Muhammadan and Hindoo stand equal and 
secure in their rights. The various states 
soon followed the spirit of this law, Vir- 
ginia taking the lead. Provision for the 
support of the clergy was erased from 
their constitutions, and yet the variety of 
healthy and vigorous religious life in the 
United States to-day is greater than’ any- 
where else in the world. So much for a 
free church in a free state. 

We are unable to make comparisons 
between the amounts contributed each 
year for religious purposes fifty years ago 
and those of to-day because the census 
returns are silent upon this point. At the 
time of the Revolution (1776) there were 
one thousand four hundred and sixty-one 
ministers and one thousand nine hundred 
and fifty-two churches, which gave one 
minister for every two thousand and fifty- 
three souls, and a church for every one 
thousand five hundred and thirty-eight. 
In 1880 there was a minister for every six 
hundred and sixty, and a church for every 
five hundred and fifty-three. This shows 
that although the country has increased 
in population at a pace unknown before 
in the history of mankind, its churches 
and ministers have not only kept abreast 
of this movement, but have actually ex- 
ceeded it. Whatever the American settles, 
he begins at once the erection of his school- 
house and his church. .. . 

Without church-rate or tithe, without 
state endowment or state supervision, 
religion in America has spontaneously 
aequired a strength which no political 
support could have given it. Itisa living 
force entering into the lives of the people 
and drawing them closer together in unity 
of feeling, and working silently and 
without sign of the friction which in the 
mother-country results from a union with 
the state, which, as we have seen, tends 
strongly to keep the people divided one 
from another. The power of the Church 
in America must not be sought, as Burke 
said of an ideal aristocracy, “in rotten 
parchments, under dripping and perishing 
walls, but in full vigor, and acting with 
vital energy and power, in the character 
of the leading men and natural interests 
of the country.” Even if judged by the 


church accommodation provided and the 


sums spent upon church organizations 
dem ay con sails claim that of ali 
the divisions of the English-speaking 
people, it has produced the most religious 
community yet known. 





A WELL-READ MAN. 


[From Temple Bar.] 


What do we mean when we speak of a 
well-read man? Well, most of us, I take 
it, mean a man who has read a great deal. 
But is this the idea which the expression 
legitimately conveys? Hardly. By a 
well-read man we are to understand a 
man whohas read well; that is, a man who 
has read that which is most worth reading. 
The distinction is of very great importance. 
The point is, that we are not to estimate 
the value of a man’s reading by its 
quantity, but by its quality. That it is no 
question of how many books he has read, 
but of what books. For instance, it is 
“ogee safe to assert that he who reads 

is Milton and his Shakespeare may be 
forgiven ignorance of any other author. 
The domains of each of these powers are 
so vast that a man may be considered 
well traveled who has never set foot 
outside them. Each is immeasurably 
removed from all comparison with other 
writers of his country (with all writers, 
save one or two giants, in other lands); of 
each of these we may say: 
“Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow 

world, 

Like a Colossus, and we petty men 
Waik under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonorable graves.” 


To be conversant with the works of Milton 
and Shakespeare is to be well read. 

No such admission could be made in 
the case of a man who should be familiar 
with Milton only, or with Shakespeare 
only. To make such admission would be as 
unreasonable as if we should speak of some 
one having traveled all over the world, 
when he had never visited the other hemi- 
sphere. For in Milton we have the litera- 
ture of majesty and of glory, of wonder- 
moving grandeur, of power so great and 
so unlike anything we have ever seen 
before, that it positively sometimes pro- 
duces in us a sensation of fear—that is his 
hemisphere; in Shakespeare the literature 
of the faithful delineation of human 
nature, of the painting with exquisite 
tenderness the good, with marvellous truth 
the evil passions of man, and of the fasci- 
nating description of sights and sounds in 
the physical world as connected with him. 
In a word, Milton is celestial, Shakespeare 
terrestrial. When we read the one we are 
“at a Solemng Music,” when the other, 
we hear 

“Sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild.” 


A loving acquaintanceship, then, with the 
two, is a perfect literary education, but it 
must be with the two. Let a man be 
steeped, not only in Shakespeare but in 
literature generally, yet, if he be ignorant 
of Milton, or, failia Milton, of a 
ZEschylus, or Dante, he.is, beyond doubt, 
an ill-read man.... 

That men who have applied themselves 
to liberal studies should be found with 
illiberal dispositions is, of course, ex- 
plained by the fact that it is not the prov- 
ince of such studies to plant anything 
absolutely fresh in the mind, but rather 
to cultivate and improve what is there 
already. If there are no generous in- 
stincts in a man, the cultivation of letters 
will leave him as it found him, or, to 
ak more truly, will leave him consider- 
ably worse through the pride engendered 
by his sense of the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. But where those instincts are pres- 
ent, reading “‘educaies” them, brings them 
out, and intensifies them a hundred fold. 
Morally or intellectually, literature works 
upon a capital which it finds in man. To 
use another figure, literature becomes the 
handmaid of the soul. Not the mistress— 
you cannot set the works of man above 
man himself—but the handmaid. 

“ What I wanted to say about books, is 
this: that there ate times in which every: 
active mind feels itself above any and all 
human books.” “I think a man must 
have a good opinion of himself, sir,” said 
the divinity student, ‘‘who should feel 
himself above Shakespeare at any time.” 
“My young friend,” T replied, “the man 
who is never conscious of a state of feeling, 
or of intellectual effort, entirely beyond 
expression by any form of words, is a 
mere creature of language. I can hardl 
believe there are any such men... . Thin 
of human passions as compared with all 
phrases!’’( Autocrat of the Break fast-table.) 





To conclude, let us turn to’ Chaucer’s 


description of the “Clerk of Oxenford,” 
Nowhere can we find a better picture of 
a well-read man in whom the pursuit of 
literature has produced a kindly harvest, 
than in these lines: 


“Of study took he most cure and most heede, 
Not oo (one) word spak he more than was 


neede, 
And that was said in forme and reverence 
And schort and quyk, and ful of high sen- 


tence, 
in moral vertu was his speche, 


Sownyn 
And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche.” 


In the first line, you have his devotion 
to his books. Reading was not a duty, 
but a pleasure to him, 


‘On bokes for to rede I me delyte.” 
Marchaundes Tale. 


Then come the gracious fruits. First 
the knowledge when to speak,—not one 
word did he speak more than was need- 
ful; then the knowledge how to speak,— 
briefly, modestly, and to the point; and 
finally the knowledge what to speak,— 
what. he said was full of high sentence, 
thatis, full of lofty meaning, full of matter 
which the hearer would do well to pon- 
der. Then we have the object of his 
speech—moral virtue. All that he said 
was healthy and elevating in its tendency. 
And in the last line is shown his cheer- 
ful humility, and his cheerful desire to 
render to others any service that lay in 
his power: 


“ And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche.”’ 
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binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES; 

1031 Walnut Street, 
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SAPOLIO 
OCKY MT. JUVENILE CABINET— 


size, 84 by 6}{ inches—is a set of 40 Mineral 

Sp ens, yegmenty nae — Dd ly ar- 
Catalogue. H. 8. TAM- 

mE >» 314 W. 16th ss Denver, Col. 


fede vig og Oriental Entertainments. J. F. 

thitt 58 W. 23d St., N.Y.Sendstampsfor circular 

In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 

cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 

will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 

tiser, by stating that you saw the ersvee’ 
im The Sunday School Times. —_»:. 


























Le ~WPhid Sunday Sebel Tikes Lolwnas to adullt only. 
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of » party not im good standing be inadvertently inserted; ~ 
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